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College of Education 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers 


CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 





leading to undergraduate degree of 

Bachelor of Science in Education 
and graduate degrees of 
Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 


Curricula in both groups lead to certificates of teaching. While the programs 
are designed specifically to meet Pennsylvania requirements, they also fulfill 
those of most other states. 

For those unable to attend Day Classes, courses are offered in Late Afternoon, 
Evening and Saturday Morning. 


Registration: January 31 through February 4 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


The University of a Greater Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA, 
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CHEMISTRY nd 


A FIRST COURSE IN MODERN CHEMISTRY 


Just published! An up-to-the-minute introductory course in high-school chemistry 
presenting a modern, vital treatment of such subjects as atomic structure, energy levels, 
sublevels, and the arrangement of electrons in orbitals. A later chapter on space 
chemistry applies and extends chemical theory to man’s efforts to conquer space. 
Here, too, is new, fresh thinking in the areas of chemical bonding, including hydrogen 
bonds, ionic bonds, covalent bonds, etc. The text offers an absorbing chapter on 
Color in Chemistry with special full-color illustrations. A thorough, solid text worth 
your attention. Write for more details today. 


Ginn and Company 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 














Science for Work and Play 
Science for Here and Now 
Science Far and Near 

Science in Your Life 

Science in Our World 

Science for Today and Tomorrow 


Science in the Space Age 





Science and Your Future 


NOT SIX — EIGHT! That’s right. The Heath ele- 
mentary science texts now number eight — two new 
books for Grades 7-8, and texts for Grades 1-6 in a new 
edition, extensively revised. You will be quick to note 
not only the completeness and accuracy of each detail 
...the simplicity of materials required for experi- 
ments. . .the great value of the Teacher’s Editions. . . 
HEATH but the rare beauty and warmth that set these books 

apart. We hope that you will make a note now to see the 
Heath Science Series as soon as you possibly can. 


fen, CIENCE It has much to offer you. 


SERIES D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
475 South Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 
Ss ° REPRESENTATIVES: 
sr nemman anonnn Sefaecder Robert L. Felker Robert J. Ross Harold Elting 
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NEWS FROM 






CONGO GRADUATES ARE RARE 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Only two per- 
sons in a million in the Congo are 
university graduates, according to a 
report made by the African-American 
Institute to the United Nations. Until 
June, there were only 16 university 
graduates among the new nation’s 
14 million citizens. During that month, 
another 14 were added, : 


EDUCATION IS SURVIVOR KEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Dr. Char- 
les H. Boehm, superintendent of public 
instruction addressing the 64th Con- 
vention of Penna. State School Direc- 
tors Association, said the survival of 
man depends upon an _ enlightened 
citizenry and education. ‘The central 
responsibility in this democracy for 
education depends a great deal upon 
each school director, and to the degree 
that even the defense of the United 
States and the western world depends 
upon education, it depends upon you.” 


RED-PENCIL PALS 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Instead of 
“pen pals”, students at the German- 
town Friends School of Philadelphia 
and the College Louis-Laird of Falaise, 
France are joined in a new level of 
international relationships as ‘“‘red- 
pencil pals.” Language classes in 
grades nine through twelve at two 
schools exchange papers for grading 
and comment. Students may find it 
more stimulating to have their papers 
graded by foreign friends than by their 
own teachers, who are all too aware of 
habitual errors. And the marginal 
comments are likely to contain as 
much encouragement as_ criticism, 
since the grader is usually faced with 
similar problems in his own studies. 

* * * * 


EARLY READING 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An earlier 
“hands off” policy concerning the 
teaching of reading to pre-first grade 
children has been reversed recently 
by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion on “Contemporary Issues in Ele- 
mentary Education”. The report states 
that kindergarten can and should teach 
reading when children are ready for it. 

* * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 








Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 











day. 


DENVER, COLORADO—The 
Board of Education of Denver high 
schools is now considering charging 
students a parking fee due to the fact 
that school parking lots have cost 
more than one million dollars in recent 
years. In Norwalk, Conn., traffic au- 
thorities are protesting about traffic 
tie-ups caused by the large number of 


motorized students. 
* * * 


TV TEACHES TEACHERS 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Tuning to 
KYW-TV at 6 a.m. Monday to Friday 
are hundreds of Cleveland area mathe- 
matics and arithmetic teachers. Why? 
They’re receiving in-service training 
in a comprehensive new 12-grade 
program in mathematics instruction. 
Representing 18 Greater Cleveland 
school systems, the 2500 teachers 
involved have a weekly scheduled TV 
session for different grades. 

* * * * 
SHOULD PENNSYLVANIA 
TEACHERS HAVE MAJOR 
MEDICAL PROTECTION? 

Your own group must decide. But 
be sure you investigate Educators 
“Four-In-One”’ Plan first. Monthly in- 
come, hospital-surgical, major medi- 
cal (to $10,000), life insurance ... 
all or any combination can be tailored 
to your group’s needs. . . for minimum 
costs. See why 22,500 Pennsylvania 
teachers in 300 groups prefer Edu- 
cators. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 





G. Simonson 
District Agent 
Irwin Titusville Scranton 


Roy P. Miller 
District Agent 


Roy E. Miller 
District Agent 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. | 
0 Send... .sets free | 

Safety Posters | 

C) Please send me full details of your | 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. | 
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| 301 Market St. 


'In This Issue 


@ Those interested in financing edu - 
cation in the State will find the ir- 
formation in our first article er - 
lightening. Sam M. Lambert, d - 
rector of the Research Division of th » 
NEA, calls attention to the fact the: 
in 1959 Pennsylvania ranked 42n4 
among 49 states in state and loci:l 
tax collections per $100 of person! 
income. 

@ High school and college teachers 
are always interested in any sugges- 
tion which will help lessen the gap 
between the programs at these two 
levels. David S. Frank of Dillsburg 
tells how teaching in his high schoo! 
is tested by revisits of graduates now 
in college. 

@Members of the Association who 
attended the 1960 PSEA Convention 
in Harrisburg viewed at the corner- 
stone ceremonies the. progress on 
PSEA Headquarters new building 
Everyone will be proud of PSEA 
quarters at 400 N. Third Street upon 
completion of the structure. Es- 
pecially proud will be those who have 
enrolled as PSEA life members and 
have had their money credited to the 
building fund. See the second list of 
these life members in this issue. If 
you haven't already enrolled as a life 
member, use the life membership 
application blank which appears with 
this list. 

@In January, a new session of the 


| General Assembly of Pennsylvania 


will convene. The PSEA Legislative 
Committee has been working hard in 
1960 to have our program ready for 
presentation. Minutes of the Legis- 
lative Committee appear in the Asso- 
ciation Activities section. Read about 
the bills which will be introduced in 
this new session of the Legislature. 











PSEA Headquarters Staff 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. CLaiR Moser 
Associate Executive Secretary 
EuGENE P. BERTIN 
HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Lucy A. VALERO 
Harotp J. Kocu 
FRED P. Hare, Jr. 

Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Davip F. STAFFORD Director of Research 
FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. ExLizABETH MATTHEWS Associate Editor 
MarGareT E. HASSLER 

Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER Secretary 
and Executive Assistant 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay 
nothing in advance. We supply on con- 
signment your choice of THREE VARIETIES 
of famous Mason Candy. At no extra 
charge each package is wrapped with a 
band printed with your organization’s 
name and picture. You pay after you 
have sold the candy and return what you 
don’t sell. Candy is sold at less than reg- 
ular price. You make $12.00 on every 30 
sales of our $1.00 box (66-2/3% profit to 
you on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t 
lose. Mail in coupon today for informa- 
tion about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. Georce RauscuH, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 


obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 





Age if under 21 
Address _ 


Organization 











Phone 
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The January Cover 


The January cover is a reproduc- 
tion of one of the log huts used by the 
Patriots of the Revolution in 1777-78. 
Undoubtedly these were dark days in 
the struggle for American liberty. 
The Continental forces had been de- 
feated at Brandywine and German- 
town. Philadelphia was occupied by 
General Howe and his men. 


It was then that General Washing- 
ton, our magnificent Patriot and 
leader, selected Valley Forge for his 
winter quarters. Here 11,000 men 
were housed in crude huts, hastily 
built, to spend a winter of disease, 
hunger, insufficient clothing, lack of 
shoes, and an inadequate commissary 
in a largely unfriendly countryside. 
The death toll during the winter of 
1777-78 in this small group was more 
than 3,000 and many, many more 
were incapacitated by illness. 


It was a time that called for great 
souls and great leadership. It was a 
time when through the sheer per- 
sonality of the leader himself, General 
Washington, these ragged ill-fed in- 
dividuals were forged into an army 
that would bring victory to the 
Colonies. 


Inspector General under Washing- 
ton was Baron von Steuben and it was 
under his immediate direction that 
those who remained physically able 
were drilled and reorganized into an 
efficient army. This force broke camp 
on June 18, 1778, and went on to 
victory in New Jersey and the re- 
occupation of Philadelphia. 


The site of the encampment re- 
mained practically as it was until 1893 
when the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania acquired the land for preser- 
vation as a public park and historic 
landmark. 


Valley Forge State Park is a 1500 
acre memorial to the Continental 
soldiers who encamped there during 
the winter of 1777-78. It attracts 
more than a million and a half visitors 
annually and each spring it is a 
gathering place for those who delight 
in the beauty of the many dogwoods 
which have been planted along the 
avenues, 


Cyrus Townsend Brady wrote, ‘No 
spot on earth. . .is so sacred in the 
history of the struggle for human 
liberty as Valley Forge.” 
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A two-color wall chart with pictures of 
every President from Washington to 
Eisenhower and 24 columns of fasci- 
nating information about each will be 
sent to you FREE with 15 or more 
subscriptions to either the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER (for 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grades) or the WEEKLY NEWS REVIEW 
(for 9th, 10th, and 11th grades). Copies 
of the 24”x36” chart may also be pur- 
chased for $1 a copy. 


These two current history papers are 
the best friends a busy teacher ever 
had. Both stress the historical back- 
grounds of today’s fast moving events 
and report them vividly yet simply. 


These long established weeklies 
maintain strict impartiality on contro- 
versial issues while presenting facts 
and opinions and leaving the student to 
draw his own conclusions. Richly illus- 
trated with newsphotos, topical maps, 
charts, and cartoons, they are compact 
enough to serve as a weekly assign- 
ment. Weekly study guides plus month- 
ly and semester tests—with separate 
answer keys—help teachers measure 
the effectiveness of their current his- 
tory program. Order now for second 
semester —quantities may be adjusted 
at any time. Sample copies upon re- 
quest. 


Cwic Educubtun Sieevtes; us 
Serving the Nation's CLraweems from 
the Nation's Capital for 35 Years. 








CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 
1733 K STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Enclosed is my check for $.........cccscssssssss 
for the material checked below. 
{ ) Subscriptions to AMERICAN 
OBSERVER (grades 10-11-12)— 
ic per semester. 
(_) Subscriptions to WEE 
NEWS REVIEW Pn A 10-11) — 
50c per semester. 
( ) Copies of PRESIDENTIAL WALL 
CHART—$1 a copy, Free with 15 or 
more Subscriptions. 


Name. 





Subject 
School 
Address. 
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Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S.—so 
nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty and color, even the natives 
say it was made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low 
you cannot only reach it but also stay awhile for hardly more than 
you'd spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 
~ Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways 
or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today 
you can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend awhile, the surroundings 
are pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as 
Mexico, the West Indies and the world’s other low cost wonder- 
lands? Or which is the one spot world travelers call the most 
beautiful place on earth, where two can live in sheer luxury, with a 
retinue of servants, for only $175 a month? 

BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a big new book 
with about 70 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a 
vacation in the U. S., the rest of the world is closer than you think. 
Author Norman D. Ford, honorary vice-president of the Globe- 
trotters Club, shows that the American dollar is respected all over 
the world and buys a lot more than you'd give it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 
months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you’d 
spend for a few months at home or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out 
for a real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. 
border to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time 
you learned how much you can do on the money you've got. Send 
now for BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. Price 


$1.50. Use coupon to order. 


Stop Saying that Travel Is Too Expensive 


Passenger carrying FREIGHTERS are the secret 
of low cost travel 


ree no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take that 
trip you’ve always talked about: to the West Indies, Europe, 
In fact trips to almost 





the Mediterranean, around the world. 

everywhere are within your means. : 
And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round-the-world cruise 
can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; 
two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. 
Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes 
Around the World, the world’s original and most complete guide to 
passenger carrying freighters. 

This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how 
much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of 
thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. During the 25 
years in which it’s been published, hundreds of travel writers and 
travel editors have said ‘‘To learn how to travel for as little as you'd 
spend at a resort, get Travel Routes Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130-page 1961 edition includes prac- 
tically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to New 
York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, 
England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the 
South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called How to 
See the World at Low Cost plus pages and pages of maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel 
than you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon 


Round the World on a Shoestring 


F you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, you 
don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You 
could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to 
Buenos Aires, or you can get there for $139 in fares via bus and rail 
through colorful Mexico, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, the Andes. etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world or about 
$1000 via connecting steamers. You can island hop around the West 
Indies via plane for several hundred dollars—or see the islands more 
leisurely by motor schooner for much, much less. There’s hardly a place 
on earth you can’t reach for less if you know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters Club and America’s 
top expert on low-cost travel, has gathered into one handy book 
dozens upon dozens of specific travel routings to all parts of the 
world—Mexico, South America, Europe, Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean, the Far East, Australia, the South Seas, etc.—so that you 
can see more at prices you can afford by combining freighters, 
liners, rail, bus, plane, and other competing services. 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel now—that you 
don’t have to wait for some far-off day when you’ve saved much 
more money. 

$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel Without Being Rich, 
the guide that proves now, once and for all, that travel is within 
the reach of any one who has ever yearned to see far-away places. 
Send for your copy now. 
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Where to Retire or Vacation 


at what look like prewar prices—and where 
no one ever heard of nerves or worries 














These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 
Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really 
low cost Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values 
in Texas, the Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada, 
and a dozen other areas which the crowds have not yet discovered. 

Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are 
as warm and sunny as Miami Beach's yet costs can be two-thirds 
less. Or that island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer 
(no expensive sea or air trip to get there). Or those many other low- 
cost, exquisitely beautiful, spotsall over the United Statesand Canada 
which visitors in-a-hurry overlook (so costs are low and stay low) , 
Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacationing 
or retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as far- 
off countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 

@ France's only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely sur- 
rounded by Canadian territory . . . or a village more Scottish than Scot- 
land . . . or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U. S.. where no one 
ever heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. 

@ Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new 
people . . . but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd 
you out. 

@ That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgas- 
bord dinners and a fine arts program. That southern island first discovered 
by millionaires who had all the world to roam in... and now their hide- 

_aways are open to anyone who knows where to find them. 

You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and 
Canada, of art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where 
costs are low!), of areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers 
on every side. Here are the real U. S. A.-brand Shangri-Las made 
for the man or woman who’s had enough of crowds. Here, too, are 
unspoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, and dozens of other 
spots just about perfect for your retirement or vacation at some of 
the lowest prices you've heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. 
They’re all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you 
also read about low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico. ‘ ; ; 

Off -the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open 
the way to freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you 
can really afford. About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. 
Yet it costs only $2. 


How to Travel— anp GET PAID FOR IT 


There's a job waiting for you somewhere: ona ship, with an airline, 
in overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas— 
even exploring if you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new 
book How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether 
you’re male or female, young or old, whether you want a life-time of 
paid traveling or just hanker to roam the world for a short year or 
so, here are the facts you want, complete with names and addresses 
and full details about the preparations to make, the cautions to 
observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), 
in importing and exporting concerns, with mining and construction 
companies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN 
organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way 
for a young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel 
opportunities if you will teach English to foreigners, and the fabu- 
lous travei possibilities for those who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world 
today?’’ Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. 
And he replies in 75,000 words of facts, ‘‘The answer is still a very 
definite Yes.” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job 
That Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not 
satisfied. Price $1.50. Fill out coupon. 





| Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 35 Baron Street 

| Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 

| I have enclosed §.................... (cash, check, or money order). 

| Please send me the books I check below. YOU WILL RE- 

} FUND MY MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 

| .........Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

Joc How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1.50. 
-How to Travel without Being Rich (around the world on 

| a shoestring). $1.50. 

sssss---...Off-the-Beaten Path—these are America’s own bargain 

aradises. $2. 
ee ae ‘tied Routes Around the World (how to travel by 


| freighter). $1. 

| SPECIAL OFFER: All five books above ($7.50 value) for $6. 
| ast hie 111 te eI EE peli COIs ured Seg Bp as mid By Bae coo? han pee 
| Street 
= City... 
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FACTS ON FEDERAL SUPPORT 
OF EDUCATION 


SAM M. LAMBERT 
Director, Research Division 
National Education Association 


HE CURRENT Situation in the Bel- 

gian Congo is a 1960 example of 
what Thomas Jefferson was talking 
about 150 years ago: “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free, it 
expects what never was and never 
will be.” 

Although most of us believe that 
freedom and education have a com- 
mon destiny, many Americans, in- 
cluding some educators, tend to for- 
get exactly how public education 
undergirds our democratic system of 
government. Undoubtedly there is 
a direct relationship between free 
education and the strength of Amer- 
ica, and the better the education 
the typical citizen has, the better our 
democratic system is likely to work. 


Are Our Schools Good Enough? 


All of us know that we have made 
some real gains in public education in 
recent years. Certainly there has 
been some program expansion and 
improvement, especially in counseling 
and education of the academically 
talented. Classroom teachers on the 
whole are far better qualified for the 
work they are doing; and despite 
what some of our critics are saying, 
teachers are doing a better job of 
teaching reading and the other basic 
skills. [It should be noted, also, that 
during the past decade teachers’ 
salaries have been going up about 5 
per cent per year. 

On the other hand, whatever 
optimism we may have is tempered 
by two rather sobering facts: 

1. Out of every 10 pupils who 

reach the fifth grade, only 6 
are finishing high school. 

. Of every 3 students entering 
high school (ninth grade), one 
fails to get his high-school 
diploma.! 


tro 
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These two facts tell us a lot about 
the present quality of public educa- 
tion. They tell us that our present 
program of studies is still inadequate 
and that our guidance activities still 
need strengthening. They tell us 
that the quality of teaching in our 
schools is certainly not all that it 
should be. 


Another fact should be considered 
in judging the present quality of 
public education. As you perhaps 
know, the draft requirements for the 
Armed Services have been raised 
in recent years. The Army no longer 
has any use for the boy who cannot 
read or write or fcllow written direc- 
tions. In 1959, approximately 25 
per cent of the young men who took 
the Armed Forces mental test failed 
to score a passing grade. This per- 
centage was as high as 62 per cent 
in one state and 50 per cent or more 
in two others.? 


I submit that education is not good 
enough to meet the needs of America 
in the 1960's. This becomes more 
obvious when we realize that we are 
now facing a formidable adversary 
whose dedication to education matches 
our own. The Soviet Union is taking 
education as seriously as we are— 
perhaps even more seriously. There 
is one thing of which you can be 
deadly certain—there are few IQ's of 
130 or better failing to be nurtured 
and developed in Communist Russia. 
Of the top 30 per cent of our high 
school graduates (our talented youth), 
only 45 per cent of the boys and 30 





1U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education. Progress of Public Educa- 
tion in the United States of America, 1959-60. Wash- 
ingtor, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1960. p. 13. 

2? Health of the Army. ‘Preinduction and Induc- 
tion Examination Results, 1959." Health of the 
Army 15: 1-10; February 1960. 


per cent of the girls graduate from 
college.® 


Costs Have Tripled 


With these sobering facts in mind, 
let us look for a minute at the growth 
of the nation’s second largest public 
enterprise. At present, no other 
public activity requires as much 
money except national defense. And, 
within another decade or two, public 
education may even outstrip national 
defense in the consumption of tax 
revenue. 

Ten years ago, in 1949-50, public 
elementary and secondary schools 
cost us $5.8 billion.4 Last year the 
costs were estimated at $15.5 billion.® 
These figures include current ex- 
pense, capital outlay, and debt serv- 
ice. 

As you can see, costs have almost 
tripled in one decade. 

Now let us look for a minute at 
what schools are likely to cost us 10 
years from now. At the present rate 
of growth and expansion the public 
schools will probably cost us $31 or 
$32 billion by 1969-70. The costs 
could be considerably more, but 
several responsible groups have esti- 
mated that costs in the coming decade 
will at least double, and I am talking 
in terms of constant dollars. 

In 1955, the White House Con- 
ference reported that costs ought to 
double in the decade following that 
year® If we examine the figures, we 





3 Bridgman, Donald S. “Where the Loss of Talent 
Occurs and Why.” College Admissions 7: The Search 
for Talent. New York: College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1960. p. 30. 

4U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, op. cit., p. 18. 

5 National Education Association, Research Di- 
vision. Estimates of School Statistics, 1959-60. Re- 
search Report 1959-R23. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, December 1959. p.30. 

6 White House Conference on Education. A Report 
to the President. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
% ee aa Government Printing Office, April 
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ill find that we are. running well 
read of the White House Conference 
timates. Four years after that 
port, our costs should have been 
19 40 per cent, whereas they were 
actually up nearly 50 per cent. 

Few people in this country fully 
realize what a tremendous load this 
$31 or $32 billion is going to be on 
local and state revenue programs. 
Ten years from now, public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools will 
be costing two-thirds as much as 
national defense is costing now.? In 
another decade these schools will be 
requiring as much revenue as all 
state and local services, including 
education, cost in 1959. 

Now let's turn to the question of 
whether we can raise another $15 or 
$16 billion in the next 10 years from 
our traditional sources of school 
revenue. 


4 
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Possibilities of the Property Tax 


Can the old reliable property tax 
continue to carry over half of this 
additional load? Can a tax geared 
to the productivity of an agricultural 
economy cope with the needs of an 
exploding urban and industrial so- 
ciety? Let’s take a look at the pres- 
ent levels of property taxes. 


I wonder if you know that property 
tax collections in 1959 amounted to 
$129 per capita in New Jersey, $130 
in California, and a whopping $133 in 
Massachusetts. In 1959, property 
taxes exceeded $100 per capita in 15 
states.8 And don't forget, this was 
last year—they are going higher all 
the time. 

Let’s look at property taxes an- 
other way. In 1959 the people of 
South Dakota were paying out in 
property taxes $6.82 of each $100 of 
personal income; in Montana, prop- 
erty taxes amounted to $6.41 per 
$100 of personal income; in North 
Dakota, the figure was $6.09; and in 
Kansas, $5.99.9 Property taxes for 
the country as a whole now amount 
to almost 4 per cent of personal in- 
come. 


Those who have studied the prob- 
lem can see trouble ahead in some 
sections of the country. Increased 


7 Executive Office of the President, Bureau of the 
Budget. Budget of the United States Government, 1961. 
Special Analysis G. 

8U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
G-GF59- 
the Bureau, September 


Census. “Governmental Finances in 1959. 
No. 2. Washington, D. C.: 
30, 1960. p. 26. 

9 Ibid., p. 25, 37. 
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resistance to further property tax 
rises is bound to come in New 
England and the Midwest. 


Possibilities of Additional Stat- 


Revenue 


In recent years the states have 
been carrying about 40 per cent of 
the cost of public schools.!° [| wonder 
if we can look 10 years ahead and 
predict whether the growing variety 
of state taxes can continue to carry 
two-fifths of the cost of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

Unfortunately, where local taxes 
are low, state taxes are usually cor- 
respondingly high. This is not always 
true, but if you will examine the 
levels of state and local taxes, you 
will find a large degree of inverse 
relationship. 


In 1959, state taxes in the state of 
Washington amounted to $148 per 
capita, in Delaware $149, and in 
Hawaii $170. Even in the relatively 
poor state of Louisiana state taxes 
amounted to $137 per capita. In the 
fiscal year 1959, state taxes amounted 
to over $100 per capita in 15 states. 
The national average in ‘59 was 
$91 per capita. 


Let's look at these state taxes in 
relation to ability to pay. When re- 
lated to income payments, the levels 
of state taxes have more meaning. 
These taxes in 1959 amounted to 
$8.64 per $100 of personal income in 
Hawaii. In the states of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, state taxes amounted 
to $8.37 and $7.24 per $100 of per- 
sonal income. For the country as a 
whole, these taxes required 4.2 per 
cent of our personal income.!2. And 
don't forget these figures are for 
fiscal ‘59; they have gone up since 
then. 


Let me digress for a minute to show 
you what happened between fiscal 
‘59 and ‘60. In the fiscal year 1960, 
State tax collections totaled $18 
billion, up 14 per cent over 1959. 
This rise of $2.2 billion in the past 
year is more than twice the rise from 


10 National Education Association, Research Di- 
vision. ue cit., p. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Piste. Compendium of State Government Finances 
in 1959. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
ye gaa Government Printing Office, 1960. p. 
12 Calculated by the NEA Research Division on 
the basis of: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. ey oe of State Government 
ee in 1959 SF59-No. 2. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1960. p. 11. Office of Business 
Economics. Survey of Current Business 40: ar 
August 1960. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—In the discus- 
sion on federal aid for education 
much has been said on both sides. 
The article by Doctor Lambert brings 
together a research analysis of many 
of the pros and cons of this issue. It 
is presented to give our membership 
a well-rounded point of view of this 
problem. It is not intended in any 
way to minimize the necessity for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to 
recognize its obligation through con- 
tinuing increased appropriations in 
the support of our public schools. 











fiscal “58 to fiscal It is also 
double the average annual increase 
over the past decade. At least five 
states increased their state tax col- 
lections by 20 per cent or more be- 
tween fiscal ‘59 and ‘60. These in- 
clude Ohio, up 21 per cent; South 
Carolina, up 21 per cent; Utah, up 
24 per cent; New York, up 24 per 
cent; and Arizona, up 27 per cent.!8 


Local and State Taxes Combined 


Since the support of public educa- 
tion is a cooperative enterprise of 
local and state governments, the 
only way to make sense out of this 
picture is to put all state and local 
taxes together and see how the over- 
all problem looks. 

Here are some interesting statistics : 
State and local taxes combined for the 
year 1959 amounted to $265 per 
capita in California, $253 in New 
York, and $245 in Nevada. We 
now have 13 states where the com- 
bined state and local tax load 
amounts to over $200 per person in 
the population. In addition to the 
three mentioned, they are Colorado, 
Connecticut, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, Oregon, Ver- 
mont, Washington, and Wyoming.!4 

We should also take a look at this 
combined tax load in relation to 
income payments, since income is the 
source from which taxes are paid. 
The total load is heaviest in South 
Dakota, where state and local taxes 
in 1959 amounted to $12.28 per 
$100 of personal income. Other 
states where state and local taxes 
amounted to over 10 per cent of 
personal income include North Da- 
kota, $12.01 per $100 of income; 
Vermont, $11.31; Louisiana, $11.24; 

18U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of oy 
Census. State Tax Collections, 1960. G-SF60-No. 
bi Tig ws D. C.: the Bureau, August 26, 1960. 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. Governmental Finances in 1959, op. cit., p. 26. 
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Montana, $10.90; Kansas, $10.68; 
Mississippi, $10.57; Minnesota, $10.- 
32; and Wyoming, $10.10.5 Figures 
for all states are given in Table 1. 

Many of us have been so concerned 
about the high level of federal taxa- 
tion that we have missed what has 
been happening in the past few years 
at the state and local levels. State 
and local tax revenues combined doubled 
between the years 1950 and 1958, and 
the total has gone much higher since 
1958. If you take a close look at 
state and local tax collections per 
$100 of personal income, you will 
realize that they are beginning to 
look more like the bite of the federal 
income tax than like that of the 
traditionally modest state and local 
taxes. 

Of course, this does not mean 
that some states could not do more, 
but all of them will have to do more 
to meet the growing demands of pub- 
lic education. Those ranking low 
in combined state and local tax 
collections include Delaware, where 
in 1959 they amounted to $6.45 per 
$100 of personal income; Missouri 
where the figure was $6.60; and 
Illinois where the figure was $6.98.16 

I think we should note in passing 
that some of the states putting forth 
the greatest tax effort at state and 
local levels still have the most inade- 
quate schools in the country. 

A few days ago our economist 
picked up some information from the 
National Tax Foundation that sur- 
prised allofus. [| think it will surprise 
you, too. This was a table which 
showed the average tax burden by 
level of family income. It showed 
the impact of federal taxes and that 
of combined local and state taxes 
separately. The federal tax burden, 
as a per cent of family income, went 
up as the family income increased, 
but the opposite was true of the 
state-local tax burden. 

For example, the federal tax burden 
on a family income of $1454 was 
15.7 per cent; on an income of $8160, 
it was 17.2 per cent. However, the 
state-local tax burden on a family 
income of $1454 was 12.6 per cent, 
but on an income of $8160 it was 
only 8.5 per cent. The total impact 
of federal, state, and local taxation is 
regressive until we reach incomes 
running into five figures. For ex- 


“4s Ibid. Tax revenue in relation to personal income 
was a by the NEA Research Division. 
id. 
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TABLE 1.—STATE AND LOCAL TAX COLLECTIONS PER $100 
OF PERSONAL INCOME, 1959 





Total state and 

local property Total state and 
State tax collec- tax collections local tax collec- 
tions per $100 of per $100 of per- tions per $100 oj; 











State personal income _ sonal income personal income 
. a il 2 wy 4 
WC ONAMELRQE)... Atte scree $4.20 $3 .93 $8.49 
(50 states) (49 states (49 states 
and D.C.) and D.C.) 

STS LYs Te See aN ones ee 5.55 1.58 ey 
Voi a ay ae a ie IN ee 4.32 1.29 6.08 
PRUNE xe ic fo sere gts hae 08 5.41 4.80 9.62 
PTRBHONG eas eos di een dss 6.30 2.46 8.98 
CEU CLL dee ae ane, ay en 4.44 4.67 9.50 
GalORBeO S65 8) iiss aes sees 4.89 5.04 9,99 
COBRECHICUL. «ois oe Oh vO 8 217 3.85 7.06 
DOE che «  arareaversies ees torn Pe fo: }.32 6.45 
ettesCR Pn: obicdlc so Sess ates — 2.47 7.03 
EIA OC ERAS cor rt ope lie Pe ee 5.09 3.33 9.04 
Ree Sather aren tecaiorat Gs poe) 253 8.42 
ET A RRR Me gree gee At 8.64 Ae eer 

LG ee eee 4.85 4.85 9.65 
REMMSIS S Ys oh kta tree ee 2.89 3.50 6.98 
LOS ee ei Ot 2 3.91 4.26 8.05 
OTs Sea og eed AP 4.65 yh 9.80 
EES et San RT ae, See 4.70 5.99 10.68 
PRIN a dora sake olsen 2 4.69 2:29 7.59 
MRMEIRRTAE oe Se acs ossis Oe eee 8.37 2.51 11.24 
Nene oo ee Po ane 4.74 4.77 9.48 
DE BIIN 6  s. on 0'505, oo cide sede 4.38 3.28 7.87 
PRARSSREIISECES. oss a hess os 3.88 5.33 9.31 
POIANT eo .ce es a. wnnwetees 4.61 4.53 8.95 
UAIPESIIER 5 -kecc. <a ac bia bie-wel eae 4.71 py iP 10.32 
STS To Rae er ee ts ee ae 7.24 2.90 10.57 
DSR ooo beh aoc Siete ena 5 a 2.97 6.60 
A ee ei a ee ae 4.58 6.41 10.90 
PMNS 5 Bnd othe -soshoee sd 3.05 5.64 8.20 
URNS cc tat ee a Rend pen >! 3.38 9.11 
DeWITHOMROSNINE «lov cts a chs 3.10 225 8.28 
PMOITECESE YE. 65 css oh oe whoa 2.18 4.98 7.67 
PHEW IVIGRICO os coe 0% 0.0 055 4% 9006 6.75 Z AT 9.09 
[eto Oo a ae a a a a A 3.52 4.55 9.24 
Worth Garolina:...... 60.6.0 5.87 Diae 8.16 
INOPERIDRBEOEA:, 5 occ oe eke es 6.03 6.09 12.01 
Co BERR iA gener ene a res 9 Se R27 3.65 7.09 
CINE 8 oc suicide 6.19 2.91 9.28 
ROTI rs 0 oe oso She eb eee 4.59 4.59 9.40 
Pennsylvania’... osc iseds oe 3.65 2.67 LB 
Penode [sland «3... ds cee ee 4.31 4.09 8.50 
South’ Caroling. ...2...060iikes 6.18 2.01 8.37 
OUCH MANOEL: 5.1565 sowheste 0% 4.94 6.82 12.28 
GSS CO ee eee Pe ape 5.24 2.54 S17 
fA es ee eR gi PU 3.90 3.76 Fh 
OOS SE ee eee oe) 4.10 9,39 
She ST a er 5.60 5.50 bt -3] 
WHRMIRNE oh Sihic ecto Saraeters eee. e 3.83 2.66 6.97 
Wer. i). s.5 5.5. cee tae 6.57 2.82 9.51 
WIESE NAPORNA G6 ous. iies eee aes 5.29 2.20 7.83 
NY GORI. 6: eriictssG areas See sO 4.63 a213 9.54 
WWATEMIMALD: 65 vs aie acne sees 5:51 2 23 10.10 





Sources of basic data: 

. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Compendium of State Government 
Finances in 1959. G-SF59-No. 2. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1960, p. 11. 

U. S. Department of Commerce, ee of the Census. Governmental Finances in 1959. 
G-GF59-No. 2. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, September 30, 1960. p. 25, 26, 37. 
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ample, the total tax burden on a 
family income of $1454 was 28.3 
per cent, but on an income of $8160 
it was only 25.7 per cent. (See 
Table 2.) 

The important point in this story 
is that state and local taxes have become 
more steeply regressive than federal 
taxes have been progressive. The 
result is that the total tax burden is 
regressive on family incomes up to 
those of five digits. 

As you and I know, this situation 
some day is going to be corrected. 
It will be corrected as soon as more 
low income voters figure out what has 
been happening to them. 


Growth of GNP Will Help 


The task of raising another $15 or 
$16 billion on top of the present 
$15.5 billion is going to be an im- 
posing one, but it may not be quite 
as bad as the raw figures would 
indicate. 

First of all, the productivity of this 
country has been rising at a fantastic 
rate, and, according to prominent 
economists, the productivity will 
continue to rise at a rapid rate. 
Present taxes will continue to bite 
into this productivity and auto- 
matically yield more revenue. 

Let's look for a minute at the 
Gross National Product which, as you 
know, is the value of all goods and 
services produced in this country. 
In 1940 the GNP was $101 billion, 
and by 1950 it had risen to $285 
billion for an increase of 182 per cent. 
But this was a wartime economy. 
In 1960 we are reaching a half-trillion 
economy,!7 according to the most 





conservative estimates. In this past 
decade, a period of uneasy peace, 
we have again almost doubled our 
GNP. 

Now let's look ahead. By 1970 we 
will reach a $750 to $800 billion 
economy, another 50 per cent in- 
crease.18 By 1975, just 15 years from 
now, we will probably top the trillion 
dollar mark, a 100-per cent increase 
over 1960. 

At present we are capturing about 
3 per cent of the GNP for public 
education. Assuming we can hold 
this share, an increase of $250 to 
$300 billion in GNP would net us 
about $8 billion more by 1970. But 
this is only about one-half of what 
the increase in the cost of public 
education will be at the current rate 
of growth and expansion. 

The problem we face is persuading 
the American people to put a larger 
share of this increase in wealth into 
education—not the present 3 per 
cent, but perhaps 5 per cent by 1970 
or 1975. 

What does this mean? Here is a 
crude example of how the situation 
might work: If the GNP continues 
upward, personal incomes will in- 
crease. The typical baseball fan in 
1970 might be able to go to 13 base- 
ball games per year instead of the 
present 10. Our job is to persuade 
him to go to 12 instead of 13 and to 
put the price of the additional game 
into greatly needed public services. 

The growth of the economy will 
mean that we can support education 
the way it should be supported and 
still have enough left for a consider- 
able increase in expenditures for 
consumer goods. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE TAX BURDEN PER FAMILY BY LEVEL OF 





INCOME, 1958 


Average tax burden per family» 























Total income Total Federal State and local — 

ber family* = Amount Per cent Amount Per cent Amount Per cent 
1 2 3 + 5 6 7 

$ 1,454.... $ 412 28.3% $ 229 15.7% $ 183 12.6% 
be) Vee 986 26.3 595 15.9 391 10.4 
5,934. . 1,535 25.9 972 16.4 563 9.5 
8,160. . 2,097 25.7 1,407 E72 690 8.5 
10,250. . 2,454 23.9 1,656 16.2 798 7.8 
13,868. . 3,332 24.0 2,382 17 <2 950 6.9 
32,284. . 11,576 35.9 9,615 29.8 1,961 6.1 

Source: 


Tax Foundation. Allocation of the Tax Burden by Income Class. New York: the Founda- 


tion, 1960. Table 6, p. 13. 


4 Total income corresponding to net national product. 


income classes. 
b Includes social insurance taxes. 
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Income figures are averages for 
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Sam M. Lambeit 


There is no question but that 
we have the wealth to support educa- 
tion. It’s simply a matter of prefer- 
ences—whether we want one thing 
more than another. William G. 
Carr, executive secretary of the 
NEA, has an excellent example of the 
wealth of this country. He has 
pointed out that most of the countries 
in other parts of the world think they 
are reasonably well off when they 
can provide the basic necessities of 
food, shelter, and clothing for their 
people. He explains that ours is the 
only country in history wherein the 
people have been so wealthy that they 
could afford to spend millions of 
dollars on food that is guaranteed to 
contain not one single ounce of 
nourishment. How many of us have 
become two-car families in the last 
10 years? How many of us are plan- 
ning to become two-house families in 
the next 10 years? Can we afford 
more for education? You know we 
can. 


Not Wealth, but Machinery 


The problem of supporting educa- 
tion is not wealth; it is a problem of 
tax machinery. As all of you know, 
the property tax in supporting our 
country’s second largest enterprise 
has certain weaknesses. Its growth 
is slow and not in proportion to 
productivity and wealth. During 
the next decade we will have con- 
siderable difficulty capturing a normal 
share of the Gross National Product 
through the traditional property tax. 

There are also problems in enacting 
further increases in state taxes. 


17U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. Survey of Current Business, July 
1959 and February 1960. 


18 Burck, Gilbert, and May, Todd. “The Good 
Uses of $750 Billion."’ Fortune 59: 104; April 1959 
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Many governors and legislative bodies 
are worried about competition for 
business and industry. The level of 
state and local taxes was not im- 
portant in the 1940's, but we have 
some evidence now that taxes may 
make a difference. 


A recent study of a hypothetical 
corporation with assets of $3 million 
located in each of 18 urban and 
suburban places in the Northern 
and Central industrial states showed 
great variations in the level of state 
and local taxes as a per cent of net 
income. The local tax bill in these 
18 locations varied from $17,000 to 
$66,000 on the same corporation; 
state taxes ranged from $4,000 to 
$28,000; and the total tax bill, from 
$23,000 to $76,000. The most im- 
portant thing of all, however, is that 
in these 18 urban and suburban 
places, state and local taxes ranged 
from a low of 8 per cent to a high of 
26 per cent of the net income of the 
corporation (before federal taxes).19 
If the study had been based on a 
wider geographic area, the variances 
would have been far greater. 

If we are going to keep pace with 
our needs and with the growth of the 
Gross National Product, the federal 
income tax must be employed. I can 
see no other way to do the job. It 
bites immediately into our growing 
productivity, and it bites in the right 
proportion. We are going to have to 
use it, even if it means a small in- 
crease in the rates. 


Why Salaries? 


In facing this issue of federal sup- 
port for education we have a number 
of serious problems to worry about. 
First is the manpower problem. 
Whether you know it or not, it is 
going to become more and more 
difficult to recruit college graduates 
at salaries we are now paying. 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell has 
released some figures which have an 
important bearing on this point. 

Mr. Mitchell says our labor force 
in the 1960's will grow from approxi- 
mately 73 million to almost 87 million, 
for an increase of about 13.5 million 
workers. But let’s look for a moment 
at the kinds of people who will make 
up this new labor supply. Approxi- 








19Strasma, John D. State and Local Taxation of 
Industry: Some Comparisons. Research Report to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, No. 4. Boston: 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 1959. 149 p. 
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mately 47 per cent, or about | in 2, 
will be youngsters under 24 years 
of age; another 41 per cent will be 
over 45 years of age. This totals 88 
per cent of the new supply of labor 
in the next decade. 


As you well know, we get very few 
teachers from this top age bracket, 
and the number of beginners under 
24 is getting smaller every year. 
Teachers simply do not start teaching 
as young as they used to. They stay 
in college longer, and the women 
are getting married and _ having 
children before they enter teaching. 

Here are some other interesting 
facts on this increase in the labor 
supply during the next decade. Only 
13. per cent of these additional 
workers will be 25 to 34 years of age, 
and this is the group from which we 
have been getting the majority of 
our beginning teachers. 

Believe it or not, there will be a 
decline in the number of workers 35 
to 44 years of age. This is another 
important group for teaching, since 
the median age of teachers falls within 
this age bracket. 

Thus, according to Mitchell, the 
low birth rates of the 1930's have 
given a sort of hourglass configuration 
to our population. We will have big 
increases at the bottom and at the 
top and a constriction in the middle. 
We are going to run into an increas- 
ing demand for a diminishing supply 
of certain kinds of workers. Business 
and industry are also going to be 
recruiting from the same group we 
are after. Unless we can get the 
average salary of teachers up to 
about $7500 by the mid-1960’s, 
things are going to be difficult. About 
the only hope we have of reaching 
this average is through a third 
partner in financing education. 

In my estimation, the problem of 
manpower in education, and | am 
talking about high-level manpower, 
is more crucial than that of buildings. 
I think most of us would agree that 
in our search for quality education, 
about 90 per cent of all the quality 
we have ever had or ever will have 
comes through quality manpower. 


Allocation of Manpower 


Another critical problem facing our 
country in the years ahead is that of 
using our manpower more efficiently. 
Even if we manage to avoid a shooting 
war, we cannot avoid serious eco- 


nomic competition with the Soviet 
Union. 

In a totalitarian society there is n» 
problem in allocating manpowe). 
In the Soviet Union, quotas are set 
up for engineers, bricklayers, an: 
other types of workers. The centre| 
government simply decides how man y 
persons shall be trained for specifi: 
types of work. 

Of course, such an arrangement is 
impossible in a democratic society 
Although we would not want to 
use the Soviet plan, we must find 
some way to reduce the waste of 
manpower in the United States 
We all know of farmers who shouldn't 
be farmers and coal miners who 
shouldn't be coal miners. In fact, 
we are producing nearly as much coal 
as we did 20 years ago, but we are 
producing it with about one-half the 
manpower.?0 

There is much unemployment in 
southern West Virginia, but the 
people without jobs are those with 
below-average levels of education. 
Those still sitting on the hillsides 
and living on relief are those whose 
education stopped at the sixth, 
seventh, or eighth grade. The high 
school graduates in West Virginia 
tend to move to other jobs and re- 
adjust themselves to a new situation. 

The only way we have of competing 
with the Soviet Union in the alloca- 
tion of manpower is through a rela- 
tively high level of public education. 
Competition may require more junior 
colleges and technical schools op- 
erated at public expense. 


Fallacies in the Great Debate 


At this point I would like to talk 
for a minute about certain miscon- 
ceptions and misunderstandings in 
this great debate over federal support 
of education. The first of these re- 
lates to the size of the national debt. 


National Debt Is High, but... 


All of us would agree that the 
national debt is high, but we would 
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lso agree that it is high only in re- 
ation to assets or income. Many 
eople have not viewed our national 
lebt in relation to our ability to sup- 
rnort debt. Here are some facts that 
| think we should consider. The 
national debt decreased from 93 per 
cent of the Gross National Product 
in 1949 to 62 per cent in 1959. The 
national debt was 115 per cent of 
national income in 1949, but only 71 
per cent in 1959. In 1949 the na- 
tional debt was about seven times 
the annual federal revenue, but in 
1959 it was only about four times 
the federal revenue.2! Jn relation to 
assets, the federal debt is not nearly as 
large as it was 10 years ago. One 
other fact on this point is worth con- 
sidering: The federal debt has gone 
up only 8 to 10 per cent in the past 
10 years, whereas state-local debt has 
gone up almost 200 per cent. 


The Freight! Charge 


The second misconception relates 
to the freight charge on the federal 
tax dollar. All of us have heard 
someone say, “ Why send a tax dollar 
to Washington when by the time it 
gets back to the local government, it 
has shrunk to’60 cents.” 

Actually, there is no basis for such 
a statement; the federal tax collec- 
tion machinery is by far the most 
efficient we have ever devised. 

Here is what it costs to collect 
taxes: Federal taxes are collected at 
the rate of 44 cents per $100.22 The 
cost of collecting state taxes is esti- 
mated on the average in excess of 
$1 per $100.23 In one state the cost 
of collecting $100 of taxes is 95 cents 
and in another it is $2.34. The cost 
of collecting local taxes is by far the 
highest. Experts have estimated 
that the collection and administration 
of local taxes range as high as $10 
per $100 collected. 


You will note that I have omitted 
the administrative costs of distribut- 
ing state and federal taxes, whereas 
I have included administration of 
local taxes. We have no figures on 
the costs of administration at the 
state level, but the cost of adminis- 





U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1960. 
Washington, D Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1960. p. 725, 728. 

31 [bid., p. 305, 307, 366. 

22 Internal Revenue Service. Statistics Division. 
Document No. 5227 (11-59). 

23 Estimated by the NEA Research Division on 
figures from Delaware and Colorado, and sales tax 
administration in 12 states. 
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tering 10 grant programs of the fed- 
eral government averages 1.2 per 
cent of the amounts distributed. 
This means that the cost of collecting 
the federal tax dollar and the ad- 
ministration of federal grant programs 
totals about 1.6 per cent.”4 


Federal Control 


Another issue in the great debate 
involves the charge of federal control. 
This is a topic that people like to 
generalize about, but very few are 
able to state exactly what they mean. 

All of you know that we have had 
many federal grants in past years. 
Some have involved some control, 
and some have not. But I submit 
that the most dangerous control in 
existence is that exerted by poverty. 
The thing that really controls im- 
portant decisions on education at the 
local level is the lack of money. Let's 
suppose a school district decides it 
wants a summer program in remedial 
reading. No one makes the decision 
for the local district; it’s entirely a 
matter of whether it can find the 
money to support such a program. 
The same is true of a district that 
wants to add a third year of mathe- 
matics to its high school curriculum. 
The problem here is whether it can 
find a qualified teacher whom it can 
employ at the going salary rate. 
Again, it is a matter of money. 

One other thing that I think is im- 
portant is the experience under the 
war-impacted areas legislation in 
which approximately 25 per cent of 
our pupils in this country are now 
enrolled. Here we have been using 
federal money for many purposes: 
to build buildings, to pay teachers’ 
salaries, to pay operating and main- 
tenance costs. The superintendents 
of these districts have been asked 
whether the federal government had 
exerted any control over personnel or 
programs, and 99 per cent have 
said no.2° This has been a big pro- 
gram of federal aid and one that has 
been going on for many years; the 
districts certainly have not suffered 
in any way from the use of federal 
money. 


Why Not for Education? 


Some people believe there is some- 


24 Labovitz, I. M. Federal Expenditures Associated 
with the Administration of Programs of Grants-in-Aid 
to State and Local Governments. Washington, D. C.: 
Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service. 


April 22, 1958. (Unpublished manuscript.) 


thing inherently wrong with using 
federal money for education. I have 
often wondered why, when we use 
federal money for practically every 
other purpose. Farmers, doctors, 
nurses, highway users and highway 
builders, retired persons, the physic- 
ally handicapped, the veterans, the 
widows, the unemployed—all derive 
some benefit from federal money. 
Why not the children and youth of 
this nation? 

Do you have any idea of how 
federal money, through the many aids 
to individuals and government agen- 
cies, undergirds the revenue pro- 
grams of the states? In 1958, federal 
payments of all types equaled 148 per 
cent of the state taxes collected in 
South Dakota. Federal money flow- 
ing into Wyoming was 133 per cent 
of state taxes in that state. 

Let’s look at some of the more 
populous states. Federal money 
going into Ohio in 1958 was equal to 
41 per cent of state tax collections; 
in New York, to 32 per cent; in 
Missouri, to 87 per cent; and in 
Texas, to 68 per cent. 

Over the country as a whole, fed- 
eral money flowing into the states in 
various types of aid equaled 47 per 
cent of the total of state tax collec- 
tions.6 

Frankly, state and local govern- 
ments would find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to operate without the assistance 
now received from the federal gov- 
ernment. 


No Increase in Federal Taxes 


Many people have claimed that 
the involvement of the federal gov- 
ernment in the support of education 
would automatically mean an in- 
crease in federal income taxes. This 
is not necessarily so. 

I have a very simple proposal that 
would raise the money, but would not 
affect anyone who is paying his fair 
share of taxes. The proposal is this: 
Why not extend the withholding 


25 Sperber, Robert I. Objective Data on the Issue 
of Federal Control of Education. Presented to the Sub- 
committee on Education of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Welfare, July 1, 1958. 

26 Calculated by the NEA Research Division by 
dividing the grand total of federal payments made 
directiy to state and tocal governmental units and to 
individuals by the total revenue from state tax 
sources. Basic figures from: 

Office of the Secretary of the Treasury. Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of 
the Finances for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1958. 
Treasury Department Document No. 3210. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1959. p. 636, 643. 

VU. partment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. Compendium of State Government Finances in 
1958. G-SF58-No. 2. Washington, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Pvinting Office, 
1959. p Il. 
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provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code to include income from divi- 
dends and interest? 

Under this proposal, taxes on 
dividends and interest would be 
withheld by the paying corporation 
at some flat rate and sent direct to 
Internal Revenue. At the same 
time, the paying corporation would 
notify the taxpayer of the amount 
withheld. The taxpayer, when he 
files his 1040 form, would simply 
report taxes withheld from dividends 
and interest along with taxes with- 
held from wages. 

Such a measure would raise at least 
$1 billion per year, enough to support 
the beginning of a good general aid to 
public education bill. 


Not If but When 


In conclusion, | want to say the 
question of whether the federal gov- 
ernment will adopt a general federal 
support bill is no longer a question 
of if but of when and in what form. 
It has to come—there is no other 
way to keep this vital enterprise 
going. 

As you know, both houses of the 
U. S. Congress passed a bill in the 
last session. Failure to reconcile the 
two different versions can be at- 
tributed to the ultraconservative 
House Rules Committee. A coalition of 
conservative Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats on that committee 
was responsible for the failure. 

Sooner or later the people of the 
United States, the majority of whom 
are already in favor of the federal 
government's becoming a third part- 
ner in public education, will have 
their way. And, it’s gcing to be 
sooner than some people think. 


= ae 


We are called a democracy, for the 
administration is in the hands of the 
many and not of the few. But while 
the law secures equal justice to all 
alike in their private disputes, the claim 
of excellence is also recognized; and 
when a citizen is in any way dis- 
tinguished, he is preferred to the 
public service, not as a matter of 
privilege, but as the reward of merit. 
—Funeral Speech of Pericles—Thucyd- 
ides 

a as 


There must be a beginning of any 
good matter, but the continuing to the 
end, until it be thoroughly finished, 
yields the true glory.—Sir Francis Drake, 
1587 
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The General Music Teacher and You 


ROBERT C. RUMBAUGH 


Music Instructor 
Lafayette Junior High School 
Uniontown 


Y QUESTIONS are addressed to 
M junior high school teachers. 
Have you talked to your general 
music teacher lately? Do you know 
what he is doing? Do you know he 
can be of great help to you? 

Too many teachers are only vague- 
ly aware of what takes place in the 
general music class. These impres- 
sions are probably gained from the 
sound of singing or phonograph 
records coming from the music room. 

The primary desire of the general 
music class is to maintain an interest 
in music during the junior high 
school years. The whole range of 
musical experience — participation, 
listening, history of music, theory— 
is presented in an effort to help each 
student find a phase of music that 





he will want to pursue for his own 
satisfaction and enjoyment. 

Because this is true, you and your 
general music teacher can be mutually 
helpful by integrating his work with 
your subject matter. By showing the 
relationship of music to other sub- 
jects, a more total picture of our 
cultural heritage is obtained. 

Here is a list of suggested areas 
that can be co-related. Both you 
and your music teacher will be able 
to add more. The next time you sit 
down together at the lunch table, 
see what you can do for each other. 


English 


Musical settings of famous poems 

Musical impressions of stories 

Incidental music for student dra- 
matic activities 

Importance of diction in speaking 
and singing 


Speech 
Rhythm in choric speech 





Singing as an aid to overcoming 
speech difficulties 


Social Studies 


This presents limitless possibilities 

Folk songs and dances of various 
ethnic groups 

Occupational songs 

Ballads of real and legendary national 
heroes 

Patriotic songs 

Musical settings of historical speeches 
and documents 

Musicians—many composers and mu- 
sicians were involved in the politi- 
cal development of their countries 


Science 


Sound production in relation to 
musical instruments and the human 
voice 

Acoustics and music 

Music for the space age 


Geography 


Occupational songs 
Songs of various countries 
Transportation songs 


Language 


Diction and music 
Various language songs 


Physical Education 


Importance to good singing of health 
and bodily development 
Marches for drills and calisthenics 


Art 


Musical impressions of art master- 
pieces 

Student interpretation of music 
through art 
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Changing Nibbles into Bites 


for Elementary Science 


DOROTHY ALFKE 
Associate Professor, Elementary 
Education, Pennsylvania State 
University 


Wn THE ADVENT of mandatory 
science instruction for all ele- 
mentary school children of Pennsyl- 
vania we have taken a forward step 
but created multiple problems. Many 
individuals, groups, and agencies are 
producing materials to help teachers 
as they carry out this mandate. 
Teachers or entire school systems are 
finding effective ways to develop work- 
able plans for improving science in- 
struction. Yet considering the many 
people looking for help, these seem 
only to be nibbles in terms of the total 
picture. Let's see how these nibbles 
might be changed into bites. 


Some of the Problems 


One major problem seems to be of 
communication as illustrated by the 
following examples. 

USEFUL ELEMENTARY Science teaching 
materials have been developed by the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
More are in the planning stage. I- 
deally these should be placed directly 
in the hands of the teachers who might 
make use of them but no mailing list 
exists which makes this possible. 
INDUSTRY is also producing some ex- 
cellent instructional materials. There 
is a growing tendency for such free 
and inexpensive materials to be de- 
veloped with the help of qualified 
representatives from education who 
have a good understanding of the ele- 
mentary school programs. The prob- 
lem here is how can classroom teachers 
learn of the existence of these ma- 
terials and how can they find the time 
to sort out the useful, high quality 
material from the vast quantity of 
inappropriate, inaccurate, or other- 
wise useless, free and inexpensive ma- 
terials available to them? 

SCIENCE CURRICULUM WORK is being 
undertaken in many school systems. 
\lmost any group which has developed 
a workable curriculum plan has dis- 
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covered some effective approaches to 
such a project. Sharing their exper- 
iences could reduce the trial and 
error method to a minimum and 
expedite the process for others about 
to launch such a project. Channels 
for exchange of ideas based on exper- 
ience could be most helpful. 

SCIENCE TEACHING ORGANIZATIONS 
such as the Pennsylvania Science 
Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association 
include worth-while sessions on ele- 
mentary science at all their meetings. 
The number of elementary teachers 
attending these meetings is so small a 
percentage of the total that these pro- 
grams currently represent a nibble 
which should become a bite. 

MANY PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES and 
even some of the popular magazines 
carry many articles which can help 
elementary teachers solve some of 
their problems associated with science 
teaching. Certain television pro- 
grams could also be mentioned. But 
how many teachers have the time to 
sift out the articles and programs most 
useful to them? Some form of clear- 
inghouse is needed here! 

An additional problem must be 
recognized if we are working toward 
successful science programs in the ele- 
mentary schools. Most teachers try 
hard to do a good job in science as 
well as in all areas of the elementary 
program. But often they don’t know 
where to find ideas, background sub- 
ject matter information, answers to 
the many questions a lively program 
gives rise to, and help when experi- 
ments and demonstrations “don't 
work.” These things can be enough 
to dampen the highest enthusiasm. A 
good science consultant could really 


change frustration to success in these 
situations but school budgets seldom 
provide for this. And even if they 
did, good elementary science con- 
sultants are rare indeed. 


One Solution— 
Science Resource Teacher Plan 


An effective step toward solving 
some of the problems identified above 
has been taken in several schools in 
some variation of the Science Resource 
Teacher Plan. One system uses the 
term Science Helping Teacher. 

Under this plan, one teacher in a 
school building accepts a major com- 
mitment to the science program in the 
school. He or she is selected or ap- 
pointed on the basis of a strong in- 
terest in developing a growing com- 
petency in science. Ideally such a 
person should be given some released 
time which will permit greater accom- 
plishment in this direction. Some 
school systems have justified addi- 
tional compensation for an individual 
assuming this role. Some teachers 
have accepted the appointment as 
their responsibility in a school in 
which all teachers are making dif- 
ferent contributions, according to 
their strengths and interests, to a con- 
stantly improving program. 

Here are some things a Science 
Resource Teacher cando. He would 
not necessarily attempt all these 
responsibilities. Rather, selections 
can be made in terms of time available, 
interest, needs of the teachers, and 
ability of the Science Resource Teach- 
er. 


Ways a Resource Teacher Might 
Function 


ORGANIZE a Teachers’ Reference Li- 
brary in Science. Become familiar 
enough with the references to help 
teachers use them quickly and ef- 
fectively. 

DEVELOP A FILE OF ACTIVITIES such 
as demonstrations, experiments, and 
projects in science. Help teachers 
locate the right activity as need arises. 
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SERVE AS A LIAISON between teachers 
and high school science teachers. 
This can open up opportunities for 
occasionally obtaining special ma- 


terials and equipment. It can often 
be a most efficient way for getting 
answers to some of the science 
questions which inevitably pop up. 
MAINTAIN MEMBERSHIP in profession- 
al science teaching organizations such 
as PSTA and NSTA. Publications of 
both organizations provide useful 
material which the Resource Teacher 
can bring to the attention of the 
regular teacher. The Resource Teach- 
er should also attend local, State, 
regional, and national meetings con- 
cerned with elementary science. Ad- 
ministrative support by way of re- 
leased time and some reimbursement 
of expenses is almost essential and 
such investment would yield a worth- 
while return for the total school pro- 
gram. 

HELP ORGANIZE and identify needs in 
area of science instruction equipment. 
Some materials must be purchased, 
others merely located. The Science 
Resource Teacher could make the list 
of useful everyday equipment and the 
items could be brought together 
through a cooperative effort of all 
teachers. The equipment could be 
stored so as to provide maximum con- 
venience to all concerned. 

KEEP TEACHERS ALERTED to worth- 
while television programs in science 
such as Mr. Wizard, Bell Telephone 
science series, etc. 

ATTEND SPECIAL ELEMENTARY Science 
training programs such as National 
Science Foundation Institute, special 
workshops, and/or special regional 
sessions such as those anticipated by 
the PSTA. 


IF COMPETENCY JUSTIFIES or aS com- 
petency grows, conduct science work- 
shops for teachers in school, take 
leadership in science curriculum de- 
velopment, help teachers prepare 
demonstration activities. Much of 
the latter can be done on an informal 
basis before and after school or during 
whatever free time is available during 
the day. 

Let's examine the Science Resource 
Teacher Plan further to see how it 
will help change nibbles into bites. 

First, the author believes it is 
unrealistic to expect each elementary 
teacher to maintain membership in 
professional associations in all of the 
various fields of the elementary pro- 
gram. Many of the benefits of one 
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membership can be shared by all 
teachers if the spirit is willing and the 
channels of communication are open. 
Thus, another teacher could recipro- 
cate for the good of all with mem- 
bership in a social studies organiza- 
tion, etc., etc. 

Each school with a representative 
member in the Pennsylvania Science 
Teachers Association would derive 
many benefits. Application forms 
may be obtained from Mrs. Miriam 
Bauer, 314 Hillside Lane, York. Dues 
are $2 a year. 

The PSTA is currently expanding 
its services to better serve elementary 
science. Each member receives several 


copies a year of the Elementary Schoo 
Science Bulletin. Each member indi- 
cating a special interest in elementar: 
science will receive one or mor 
packets of selected free or inexpensiv: 
science materials. At the Rounc 
Table meeting in Harrisburg ir 
December, the entire meeting wa: 
devoted to the topic, “Ways to Work 
Toward Improvement of Elementary 
Science.” 

Membership and active participa- 
tion in PSTA of one teacher from each 
school would seem to provide the 
biggest and best bite in the program 
of better science in the elementary 
schools of Pennsylvania. 





Community Interest in 
ELMORE E. POGAR 


Guidance Director and Coordinator 
of the Program for the Gifted 
Abington Township Schools 


“To study the needs and problems 
of gifted children in the home, school, 
and community with the particular 
emphasis on well-rounded personali- 
ties” 

The above quotation is the first 
objective of Article II of the By-Laws 
of the Abington Association for 
Gifted Children. 

For a year before the foregoing 
statement was written, a small group 
of parents met informally with the 
author to learn something about the 
education of gifted children. They 
had good reason to be interested. 
Their children were being given spe- 
cial work and in some instances had 
been placed in special groups in 
Abington schools. In other words, 
they were parents of gifted children. 

This was before Russia had begun 
her probing of outer space; public 
apathy to education generally, and 
specifically education for the gifted, 
was all too evident. In this latter 
atmosphere, which was thought to be 
almost hostile to special education 
for the gifted, the parents decided 
to move cautiously. They did not 
want to be labeled as agitators, al- 
though they felt that their move- 
ment was pioneering; neither did 
they want to do anything which might 
cast reflections on their children in 
the school program. 


the Gifted 


During the first year, the group 
conducted meetings without the bene- 
fit of a formal organization. Private 
invitations were mailed to about 40 
parents, and publicity was completely 
avoided. School personnel associated 
with the program for the gifted were 
invited to join the group and help 
to plan programs. 

The growing interest in a formal 
organization raised many questions. 
This was not like a parent-teacher 
organization. No one school would 
sponsor it, yet it was concerned with 
school programs. Some feared that 
this would become a special pressure 
group. Those interested cut across 
school and grade lines; it was dis- 
trict-wide. Nevertheless, the small 
nucleus of parents decided to establish 
a going organization. 

Now, four years and sixteen pro- 
grams later, with a membership of 
about 100, the Abington Association 
for Gifted Children stands unique in 
parent expression of interest in edu- 
cation. Its very existence gives 
support to the dynamic program for 
the gifted conducted for the school 
children. 

The three programs each year 
cover various topics relative to the 
gifted and to education generally. 
Scholarship programs and college 

(See Gifted, page 217) 
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College Students Revisit Their High School 


to Participate in a Guidance Activity 


DAVID S. FRANK 
Guidance Counselor 
Northern Joint High School 
Dillsburg 


UR HIGH ScHooL, Northern at 
Dillsburg, invites recent gradu- 
ates to return during the Christmas 
vacation to participate in an unusual 
program. The aim of this program 
is to evaluate the high school offering 
from the point of view of these college 
students. 

About November 25, a letter is 
sent to these former graduates who 
are enrolled in college. To decide 
who will be invited, school follow-up 
records and information gained from 
parents of college students and teach- 
ers are used. 

The program is scheduled for the 
day before school is dismissed for 
Christmas vacation. 

The letter is purposely slanted to 
ask help from the former students. 
It also expresses the high school’s 
interest and desire to have the college 
student come back to visit the. high 
school. 

A return post card is included in 
the letter so the student may indicate 
if he will be able to attend and if he 
intends to bring a guest. Some of 
these college students bring friends 
home for the vacation and they are 
also welcome to participate in the 
program. In the situation near 
Northern High School, most of the 
students are home for the vacation 
several days before the high school 
students are released for vacation. 


The Invitation 


The letter sent to college students 
reads as follows: 

“As a recent graduate of Northern 
High School, I wonder if you would 
do me a favor over the Christmas 
vacation? I am planning an unusual 
program in which I would like you 
to help evaluate our high school pro- 
gram. I have in mind a small group 
discussion in which a college stu- 
dent will discuss college life with 
several high school students who are 
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for Juniors and Seniors 









planning to attend college in the near 
I am asking all of your | 


future. 
graduating class, who are now en 
rolled in college, to attend. A lis 
of the questions I would like to have 
you discuss with them is enclosed. 

‘The program will begin at 2:00 
p.m., and will 
last until 3:30 o'clock. An informal 
tea will follow the program. This will 
give you an opportunity to discuss 
college life with your friends and 
teachers, and if you have any prob- 
lems that the school can help you 
with, please feel free to discuss them 
with me. I will meet you in the 
library, or if you want to arrive early 
you might want to visit some of the 
classes and teachers. 

“Tf you can attend I would appre- 
ciate very much your completing the 
enclosed card and returning it to me 
at your earliest convenience. Please 
feel free to bring a guest if you care 
todoso. We will be looking forward 
to seeing you.” 

Invited to participate in the pro- 
gram are high school juniors and 
seniors who are definitely planning to 
go to college. The library is secured 
for the last two periods of the day the 
program is held. This space is large 
enough to hold a group of this size 
and the layout is conducive to the 
small groupsessions which are planned. 
Students are arranged so that there 
is at least one college student at each 
table with the high school students. 





The Questions 
Participants receive a sheet of 
questions similar to the following: 
1. How is college different from 
high school ? 
2. Can you choose your own course? 


3. Do they give many tests? How 
many? What kind? 


4. How much must you study? 
5. What advice would you give high 


school students considering col- 
lege? 


. What kind of classes do they have 


in college? 


. How important are study habits? 
. Do you think skill in note taking 


is important? 


. Are college textbooks harder to 


read than high school texts? 


. Have you had any special ex- 


periences that you think a pros- 
pective college student should 
know? 


. How much do you have to use the 


library in college? 


. How many people work part time 


while attending college? 


. Do you need special clothes to 


attend college? 


. Do you have much composition 


work in college? 


. Can you tell us anything about 


fraternity or sorority life? 


. What are the advantages of a 


small college? 


. What are the advantages of a 


large college? 


. What are the advantages of a 


small class? large class? 


. What kind of hours do men and 


women have to keep? 


. What kind of student aid is 


available? 


. Do you have many rules ard 


regulations? 


. What is the best way to choose 


a college? 


. Do they make you study? 
. What is the amount of time ycu 


have to spend to prepare for a 
class? 
(See College Students, page 216 
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Rauelin's 


Threads Detached 


from Texture 


Eugene P. Bertin 








Incredibly, on silver feet, has sped 
ayear. Andnow we face the days ahead. 


TICK-TOCK 


New Year makes clock-watchers of 
us all. Shakespeare called Time ‘The 
Old Clock-Setter.’’ But despite the 
striking of the clock, Time has no divi- 
sions to mark its passage. It is only we 
mortals who ring bells and fire pistols 
on New Year. 

Time is life’s greatest gift to men. It 
is the greatteacher. It discovers truth— 
is Truth’s greatest friend. It is the 
greatest spinner of all—the greatest 
innovator and producer of all things. 
Time is also the greatest physician, 
assuaging our wounds, comforting and 
restoring our body and soul. 

But infinitely swift is the flight of 
Time. It gallops and glides on speedy 
foot. Hence, even he that has most 
time has none to spare. For lost time 
does not return, may not be recovered, 
is never found again. The moment 
passing unused is a jewel fallen into 
the sea of infinity—and gone forever. 

Every grain of sand in the hourglass 
is a part of your life. It is a new op- 
portunity for aspiration and achieve- 
ment. Each moment is a fresh beginning. 

Hence, there is no time like the 
present, for Time will not be ours for- 
ever. One ‘today is worth two to- 
morrows. We may delay; Time will 
not. Time stands, we go. It cannot 
be compressed or extended. It is a 
thing steadfast. 

Tick-tocki—There’s a 


coming.... 


good lime 


GOLD RUSH 


Gold was discovered in California 
113 years ago this January 24—and 
there's been a gold rush on ever since. 
Gold is a metal men dig out of holes, 
for dentists and governments to put 
back in. 

It's true we do not live by bread 
alone, but dough plays an important 
part. But money isn’t everything— 
there are other things such as stocks, 
bonds, letters of credit, traveler's 
checks, and drafts. 
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There are bigger things than money— 
for instance, bills. Research shows 
that tall men are just as short at the 
end of the month as anybody else. 

Tis the day before pay day, 
And all through my jeans 
I've hunted in vain 

For the ways and the means. 

Money is something that things run 
into and people run out of. That's 
why pawnbrokers are !iving on the 
flat of the land. 

Money talks, but today’s dollar 
doesn't have cents enough to say very 
much. No wonder so many people are 
raising their standard of living with 
someone else’s jack! A rich relative 
is the kin they love to touch. Leave 
a prodigal relative a horn of plenty 
and he'll blow it. 

A man who has only a million dollars 
can be just as happy as if he were rich— 
he has enough lettuce to choose his 
own tomatoes. 

O, bring back my money to me!! 


SALUTE 
As PSEA approaches its 110th year, 


a salute is due someone for its excellent 
record. Don't look far for him—for 
that someone is you. 

You can share the bows, if you wish, 
with the teacher who first brought you 
into PSEA and with the others who 
‘tend to the details of renewing your 
membership and cooperate with you in 
keeping this 70,000-member outfit on 
the go. 

PSEA is a membership organization, 
not a letterhead outfit. Each year it is 
born again as you and 70,000 others 
rejoin the ranks—renew your member- 
ship. 

When you say “PSEA,” no one per- 
son's name comes to mind, but instead, a 
mighty host of men and women pledged 
to the ideals of fellowship and helpful- 
ness in achieving the goals of our 
profession. 

You might be surprised at all your 
1960-61 dues will do by the simple 
magic of being multiplied over 70,000 
times. Your $10 is a gilt-edged invest- 
ment in thousands of dollars worth of 
research, public relations, teacher wel- 


fare, professional standards, up-to-dat: 
useful information, improved facilities 
ethical guidance, morale building, pro- 
fessional prestige, good health and 
happiness—besides hundreds of rea! 
dollars in your own purse from salary 
increments, retirement annuities, sick 
leave benefits, and your security unde: 
tenure. 

A $10 bill would hardly pay for a 
small fraction of any one of these—but 
all of them are yours by the mysterious 
alchemy of joining together with others 
to create an association in which the 
whole equals more than the sum of all 
its parts. 


A COOL “CAL” 


No political slogan better fit a can- 
didate—or offered better advice for 
these tempestuous times—than ‘Keep 
Cool with Coolidge.” This unloqua- 
cious New Englander, whose earthly 
course ended January 5, only 28 years 
ago, exemplified a Lincoln-like sense 
of humor. 

Having heard about turning over 
the Presidential saddle horses to the 
Army as an economy move, Cal quip- 
ped, “Will they eat less hay at Fort 
Myer than they did at the White 
House?” 

A fellow legislator asked the quiet 
statesman whether the folk out his way 
say “A hen lays, or lies.” Drawled 
Mr. Coolidge, “Where | come from, 
people lift her up to see!’ And at a 
state reception, Coolidge was accosted 
by a young lady who gushed, “O, Mr. 
Coolidge, my father bet | couldn't get 
you to say three words!” The taciturn 
President answered, ‘Dad wins.” 

Seems careful Cal didn’t even get a 
nibble after several hours of fishing, 
while a mere boy nearby was hauling 
in trout right and left. “How do you 
do it?”’ Coolidge called out. The boy 
yelled back, ‘l use a whole worm.” 

At a press conference, eager re- 
porters pressed the President on nu- 
merous issues—labor, farm bloc, world 
court. To every query he answered 
“No comment” or “‘no statement’ — 
finally dismissing the men with . . .and 
please don’t quote me!”’ 
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The President's Message 


It is traditional at the beginning of 
anew year for each of us to make New 
Year's resolutions. This stems from 
the desire to make each year an even 
better one than the year which has 
just passed. 

Our professional Association may 
profit from a similar practice and so 
as we preview PSEA for 1961 may we 
resolve to: 

1. Evaluate the present program of 
our Local Branch and discard those 
activities which have become obsolete 
and ineffective and initiate a program 
which will be truly worth while and 
progressive for our members. 

2. Set up a better system of com- 
munications within the structure of 
our profession so that each individual 
member may truly be well informed of 
the activities of his Association and 
may shoulder his full share of the 
responsibilities. 

3. Be the best educators a child has 
ever had so that the public may look 
with respect on all members of the 
teaching profession. 

-4. Speak well of our students, our 
co-workers, and our schools so that 
the public's image of those in education 
is a pleasing one. 

5. Carry out our duties and re- 
sponsibilities in such a way that we 
may be respected in our community 
as authorities on education. 

6. Doall in our power to inform the 
public of the importance of education 
so that they in turn will give it 
adequate financial support. 

7. Encourage capable young people 
to enter the teaching profession in 
order that there will be qualified 
persons to take our places when we 
retire. 

8. Put forth every effort to have 
enacted into law those legislative bills 
which will in reality provide “superior 
education in a specialized age.” 

9. Work diligently to help the NEA 
realize its goal of “a million or more 
by ‘64, so that our National As- 
sociation can truly speak for the entire 
profession. 
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10. Become life members of the 
PSEA and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we have contributed in 
our small way to the monument to 
education being erected at 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg. 

If we sincerely make every effort 
to put these resolutions into effect, the 
PSEA should have a prosperous 1961. 

My personal New Year's salute to 
PSEA is a most sincere wish for con- 
tinued growth and greater strength 
for the Association as well as security 
and happiness for each individual 
member and a successful and pleasant 
year for the new President—Mkrs. 
BERTHA P. Boyp, President, PSEA, 
Cumberland County 


Trust men and they will be true 
to you; treat them greatly and they 
will show themselves great—Ralph 


Waldo Emerson 
kk 


Curriculum Guide for 
Secondary Social Studies 


A curriculum committee of the 
Pennsylvania Council for the Social 
Studies has completed a three-year 
study of the social studies in the 
secondary school. The seventy page 
report titled A Recommended Cur- 
riculum in the Social Studies for the 
Secondary School includes a statement 
of the new context for the social 
studies, the goals of social studies 
education, resources for the teacher, 
and a grade-by-grade outline of the 
recommended program. A special 
feature of the guide is a proposed 
three-year package on American stud- 
ies in grades eight, nine, and ten. 
It also recommends a full year course 
in World Cultures including a study 
of the roots of our own culture. 

Copies of the guide may be secured 
by writing Ralph W. Cordier, Office 
of the Dean of Instruction, State 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Send 
check or money order written to the 
Pennsylvania Council for the Social 
Studies in the amount of $1.50, or if 
a member of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil $1, per copy. 


National Library Week 


In 1961, National Library Week 
will be observed April 16-22 in well 
over 5,000 communities throughout 
the nation. Librarians have been 
appointed by state associations to 
work on plans for the NLW observ- 
ance. 

National Library Week is spon- 
sored by the National Book Com- 
mittee, Inc., a non-profit educational 
organization, in cooperation with 
the American Library Association. 
The program is designed—nationally, 
regionally, and locally—to encourage 
lifetime reading habits and stimulate 
support and use of libraries of all 
kinds. Its objective is a “better- 
read, better-informed America.” The 
theme for the 1961 campaign will be 
announced shortly. 


College 
Capsules 


AT CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE 
the faculty has approved unanimous- 
ly a five-point increase in the mini- 
mum scores on the School and Col- 
lege Aptitude Test required for ad- 
mission. Effective in March, 1961, 
applicants in the upper half of their 
high school graduation class must 
attain a percentile rank of 25 or above 
on the test, and applicants from the 
lower half of their graduating class 
will be required to attain a percentile 
rank of 40 or above. 

Applicants who prefer to take the 
College Board Examination may 
present a minimum score of 400 on 
both the verbal and mathematics 
sections of that test in lieu of the 
aptitude test. Beginning next year, 
the College Board Examinations will 
be required of all applicants. 

Point Park JUNIOR COLLEGE in 
Pittsburgh has been granted a charter 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. The new non-profit institu- 
tion is authorized by the State Coun- 
cil of Education to offer two-year 
programs leading to associate in 
arts and associate in science degrees. 
The Junior College will take over the 
classrooms, faculty, and courses of 
Business Training College, a familiar 
downtown landmark on Wood Street 
and the Boulevard of the Allies. 











PSEA Life Members Credited to Building Fund 


October 1 - December 8, 1960 





CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Gwin W. Ault, Mifflin County 

William Bird, Lycoming County 

Mary E: Bowersox, Snyder County 

Mrs. Jean M. Carpenter, Potter County 

Fred R. Carstetter, Mifflin County 

Rocco V. Cherilla, Lycoming County 

Walter D. Colton, Tioga Count 

Glenwood J. Crist, Lycoming County 

Edmund B. Diehl, Blair County 

Ruby M. Eckert, Lycoming County 

Dorothea V. Fry, Hollidaysburg 

Basil E. Harris, Potter County 

Rae Hoopes, Cameron County 

Eileen Hull, Cameron County 

David Kemp, Potter County 

George E. Kensinger, Blair County 

Eugene E. Lindsey, Hollidaysburg 

James L. Manners, Cameron County 

Mrs. June Michael, Lycoming County 

Alwilda Muir, Clearfield County 

Nicholas F. Ostrosky, Potter County 

Mrs. Gareldine T. Russell, Lycoming 
County 

Mrs. Estella G. Stoudt, Huntingdon 

Joseph J. Very, Blair County 


CENTRAL-WESTERN DISTRICT 


Telford B. Blough, Somerset County 
Agnes Exler, Johnstown 


Mary L. Hoover, Johnstown 
Doris Jean Lazere, Cambria County 
John R. Miller, Somerset County 


Thelma E. Morse, Bedford County 
Mrs. Frances M. Sensor, Kittanning 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Marcella Dimmick, Hellertown-Lower 
Saucon 

Mrs. Lucy B. Frankenfield, Hellertown- 
Lower Saucon 

Mrs. Natalie B. Murray, Palmerton 

Leone E. Strumpf, Berks County 


MIDWESTERN DISTRICT 


Clarence H. Anderson, Butler County 

Edward D. Banyay, Butler Count 

Oliver F. Cashdollar, Jr., Butler Pee 

Edith M. Everitt, Mercer County 

Lois J. Harner, State College, Slippery 
Rock 

Grace M. Loerch, Butler County 

Audley W. Olson, Mercer County 

Mrs. lrene B. Schermerhorn, Beaver 
County 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Elwood Arndt, Monroe County 
Mrs. Teloiv R. Wetzel, Luzerne County 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


James C. Albright, Valley Grove 
James W. Cable, Warren County 
Maurice E. Kolpien, Erie County 
Karl P. Seiffert, Forest County 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Anna K. Beatty, Philadelphia 

Marlin B. Brandt, Montgomery County 

Kathryn Curran, Abington Twp. 

Mildred Gibson Davies, Chester 

Joseph Franceschini, Bristol 

Harry N. Gasser, Montgomery County 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, Philadelphia 

Stephen E. Kachur, Delaware County 

William G. Moser, Delaware County 

Mrs. Cathryne S. Place, Montgomery 
County 

Rebecca W. Price, Norristown 

George T. Sharp, Jr., Chester 

Norville L. Smith, State College, 
Cheyney 

Robert L. Wil-on, Radnor Twp. 

Arlene H. Yearsley, Chester County 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


John Jacob Beitman, Steelton- 
Highspire 


George W. Deiter, Lebanon 


Yes, I want to 


contribute to the 


building fund 


SIGN ME UP AS A LIFE MEMBER OF PSEA 


Street 


RNS Ska i ee ads x Cok Bes aEUe akc ieee 


RM lt aig 5 wg Sn wis « sums wales Sees a Gee 


NE SS os ow ea ie ee eee ie Mime eae oe ete ae 


| wish to make payment as follows: 
$200 full payment 

eR Sie: $100 a year for two years 
ek $ 50 a year for four years 


(payments may be made in two $25 installments) 


If dues are paid for 1960-61, deduct $10 from your initial life 


membership payment. 
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Ree Ge) oe es ONS Foes 


Present to your District president or mail to: 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 


301 Market Street 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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J. Kenneth Gabler, Chambersburg 
\. arren Hoopes, Lancaster County 
Miriam H. Huber, Franklin County 
Robert W. Kochenour, Franklin County 
Vera E. Laughlin, Chambersburg 
Joseph E. Shively, Waynesboro 
Raymond A. Wert, Cumberland County 
Robert K. Whitcomb, Cumberland 
County 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Ruth Anderson, Washington County 
Ralph D. Bluebaugh, Washington 


County 
Elmer E. Braun, Allegheny County 
Joseph S. Churchman, Allegheny 
County 
Laura Free, Fayette County 
Garnet I. Grove, Allegheny County 
Mrs. Dorothy P. Hunter, Allegheny 
County 
Helen B. Knipp, Clairton 
Veronica Kollar, Fayette County 
Hester A. Munden, Allegheny County 
Helen W. Porter, Carnegie 
James S. Snoke, Allegheny County 
Charles S. Storer, Allegheny County 
Gwen C. Swaney, Washington County 
Berneice Truxel, Mount Pleasant Boro. 


Jane P. Walker, Clairton 





Walter R. Mosher and 
Mrs. Olwen A. Hartley 


Blue Ridge Joint Schools 


Honor Two Retiring Teachers 


Tribute was paid two teachers 
retiring from the profession at the 
annual spring banquet of the teachers’ 
association of the Blue Ridge Joint 
schools, Susquehanna County. 

Mrs. Olwen A. Hartley retired 
after 32 years of service. 

Previous to her marriage, Mrs. 
Hartley taught eight years in Wilkes- 
3arre, and after her children were in 
school she returned to teaching in 
(936 and finished 32 years of service 
in 1959-60. 

Mrs. Hartley has retired, but not 
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the Hartley name, for Harold, Jr., is 
in the special education field in 
speech correction work in the Sharon 
area. 


Emory R. Stanley, elementary 
principal of the Blue Ridge Joint 
schools, paid a most fitting tribute to 
Mrs. Hartley when he conveyed the 
association's best wishes to her. 


Walter R. Mosher retired this year 
after having completed 50 years of 
teaching in the public schools of 
Susquehanna County. 


Howard F. C. Thomas, super- 
vising principal of the Blue Ridge 
Joint schools, had what he termed a 
unique and rare privilege, namely: 
that of paying tribute to one who had 
devoted a half-century of service to 
his chosen profession since the pres- 
ent system of formal education and 
schedule for retirement make it pro- 
hibitive for most to attain such a 
goal 


At the conclusion of his remarks 
Mr. Thomas, on behalf of the associa- 
tion, presented to Mr. Mosher a 
miniature little red schoolhouse 
“shingled” with fifty silver dollars. 


In response, Mr. Mosher expressed 
his appreciation to both past and 
present members of the Board of 
Education, to the administrators, to 
all his associates, and last but not 
least to the ““Master-Teacher™” who 
had allowed his dream to become a 
reality. In conclusion, he quoted the 
poem ‘Builders,’ the essence of 
which states that after the builder's 
temple has crumbled— 

“The temple the teacher builded 

Will last while the ages roll, 

For that beautiful unseen temple 

Is a child's immortal soul.” 

—Author unknown 


Dravosburg Teacher Retires 


Mrs. Elizabeth Wackerle retired 
from service in June, 1960, after 
serving 37 years in Pennsylvania's 
public schools. Thirty-five years 
were spent in Dravosburg, Allegheny 
County, teaching arithmetic and art 
in seventh and eighth grades, acc 
gl he Teachers’ Association honored 
her at a dinner. Guests were retired 
personnel and all professional people 
who had served with her through the 
years. Mrs. Phyllis Thomas and 
Mrs. Ruth Lindquist were co-chair- 
men for this get-together 
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Dear Mary, 

We have been friends for a long time, 
and since I have been on the school 
board I have asked you many questions; 
but now I'm disgusted. Our school has 
an elementary principal and we have 
special teachers for art and music. Now 
the teachers have asked for something 
else—they want us to employ someone 
to help them with science and a special 
reading teacher. Can't they do any- 
thing themselves? Where is this leading 
us? 

Sam 
Dear Sam, 

To better teaching and more effec- 
tive learning, to answer your last 
question first. 

Our teachers have learned to rec- 
ognize areas in which_ specialized 
help is needed. Your elementary 
faculty is the best prepared faculty 
your school has had and that is why 
they see the need for help and are 
asking for it. 

Not too long ago we put graduates 
of eighth grade to work as elementary 
teachers. Then we moved to requiring 
a high school diploma before they 
could teach. From that requirement 
we moved to two years of college, and 
now to graduation from a four year 
college. But all the time we were also 
moving to the place where we were 
expecting more and more learning 
from more and more pupils. Recent 
research in reading and the rapid 
growth in scientific knowledge have 
presented problems to today’s teach- 
ers and they know enough to know 
that they need help. 

It’s leading somewhere else—to 
consideration of more than four years 
for the basic preparation of elementary 
school teachers. Adequate subject 
matter background and those under- 
standings and skills necessary for 
good teaching require this longer 
period of preparation. 

It's leading somewhere else, too. 
School administration units must be 
large enough to support the core of 
experts that will be necessary to 
supplement the work of tomorrow's 
classroom teacher. 

There is no end in sight, Sam. 


Your friend, Mus H wil 
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PENA STATE CREDIT CLASSES 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, through its Continuing Education 
facilities, is offering to Elementary and Secondary teachers a wide range of credit 
courses for the Spring Semester 1961 in locations throughout the Commonwealth. 
You may find a pertinent class in a community near you. IF so, let the nearest Penn 
State District Office know of your interest by card or phone call immediately. 


If you are a candidate for a Penn State graduate degree, be sure that you have 


been admitted to the Graduate School (allow six weeks), and secure written approval 
from your adviser before registration day or first class session. 





If you are a special student or an undergraduate, you are permitted to register 
if you meet the course requirements. 





All classes listed are 3-credit courses. Tuition is $20 per credit. Information 
given after each course listed is the location and first meeting date of the class. Regis- 
tration will occur at the first meeting of the class unless a second date is given after 
the abbreviation for registration (reg.). 





TIME-TABLE OF CREDIT CLASSES 


ALTOONA Ed. Ser. 115 Education in American Society; Altoona Hospital Nurses 
Home, Jan. 18, Wed., 7 p.m.; reg. Jan. 11, 7:30 p.m. 
Ed. Ser. 417 Philosophic Basis of Education; Altoona Hospital Nurses 
Home, Jan. 16, Mon., 7 p.m.; reg. Jan. 9, 7:30 p.m. 
El. Ed. 453 Special Problems in the Teaching of Elementary School 
English; Campus, Feb. 1, Wed., 7 p.m.; reg. Jan. 24, 7 p.m. 
El. Ed. 461 Elementary Education; Campus, Feb. 6, Mon., 7 p.m.; reg. 
Jan. 24, 7 p.m. 
Psy. 426 Adolescence; Campus, Feb. 6, Mon., 7 p.m.; reg. Jan. 24, 
7 p.m. 
ATHENS Ed. Ser. 417 Philosophic Basis of Education; High School, Feb. 9, Thurs, 
7 p.m. 
BROOKVILLE El. Ed. 433 Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary Grades; Jr. High 
School, Jan. 24, Tues., 7 p.m. 
BUTLER Ed. Ser. 494 Educational Testing Programs; Jr. High School, Jan. 26, 
Thurs., 7 p.m.; reg. Jan. 26, 6:30 p.m. 
CHAMBERSBURG Ed. Ser. 403 Guidance Principles and Practices; High School, Feb. 8, 
Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
CLARKS SUMMIT Sec. Ed. 497 Workshop in Selected Studies in Secondary Education; 
High School, Fe’. 16, Thurs., 7 p.m. 
CLEARFIELD Ed. Ser. 419 Modern Tendencies in American Education; Jr. H. S. (W), 
Jan. 30, Mon., 7 p.m.; reg. Jan. 23, 7:30 p.m 
COLUMBIA Ed. Ser. 419 — Tendencies in American Education; H.S., Feb. 13, 
on., 7 p.m. 
DILLSBURG Psy. 412 Abnormal Psychology; Northern Jt. H.S., Feb. 7, Tues., 
7:30 p.m.; reg. Feb. 7, 6:30 p.m. 
DOYLESTOWN El. Ed. 443 The Elementary School Reading Program; Lenape Jr. H.S., 
Feb. 2, Thurs., 4 p.m. 
Sec. Ed. 443 Reading Problems in the Secondary School; Lenape Jr. H.S., 
Feb. 2, Thurs., 4 p.m. 
Psy. 436 Mental Hygiene in Schools; Lenape Jr. H.S., Feb. Q, 
Thurs., 4 p.m. 
DUBOIS Art Ed. 414 Advanced Crafts for Teachers; Campus, Jan. 25, Wed., 7 p.m. 
EBENSBURG Ed. Ser. 490 Educational Statistics and Measurements; High School, Feb. 
8, Wed., 7 p.m.; reg. Jan. 18, 7:30 p.m. 
ERIE Art Ed. 414 Advanced Crafts for Teachers; Erie Art Center, Feb. 9, 
Thurs., 7 p.m. 
Ed. Ser. 419 Modern * in American Education; Memorial Tech. 
H.S., Feb. 6, Mon., 7 p.m. 
Ed. Ser. 435 Visual and Other Sensory Aids for Teachers; Memorial Tech. 
H.S., Feb. 7, Tues., 7 p.m. 
El. Ed. 438 Teaching Science in the Elementary School; Memoriai Tech. 
H.S., Feb. 8, Wed., 7 p.m. 
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GETTYSBURG 


GIBSONIA 


GREENSBURG 
HARRISBURG 


Registration for all 
Harrisburg classes: 


Jan. 30, 7-9 p.m. 
Feb. 1, 4-6 p.m. 
-9 p.m. 


7 
Feb. 2, 7-9 p.m. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG 


HONESDALE 
HYNDMAN 
JOHNSVILLE 
KITTANNING 
LEVITTOWN 


LEWISTOWN 


LOCK HAVEN 
MEADVILLE 


MOUNT UNION 
NEW CASTLE 


NEW KENSINGTON 


OIL CITY 


PHILIPSBURG 
PORT ALLEGANY 
ST. MARYS 


Psy. 414 

El. Ed. 443 
Ed. Ser. 425 
Psy. 436 

Ed. Ser. 403 
El. Ed. 445 
Art Ed. 414 
Art Ed. 414 
Ed. Ser. 429 
Ed. Ser. 490 
El. Ed. 449 
Psy. 437 


Psy. 535 
Sec. Ed. 454 


El. Ed. 445 
Soc. 30 

Art Ed. 14 
Psy. 436 

El. Ed. 433 
Ed. Ser. 429 
Art Ed. 14 
Ed. Ser. 427 
El. Ed. 443 
Mu. Ed. 86 
Ed. Ser. 490 


Soc. 429 
Ed. Ser. 404 


Ed. Ser. 429 
El. Ed. 433 
Art Ed. 414 


Art Ed. 414 
El. Ed. 433 


Ed. Ser. 425 
El. Ed. 445 
Ed. Ser. 490 
Ed. Ser. 480 
Psy. 437 
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dime Mentally Gifted Child; Sr. H.S., Jan. 26, 
alts for Teachers; Woodrow Wilson H.S, 
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SHARPSVILLE 


SOMERSET 
SPRINGFIELD 


TITUSVILLE 


TOWANDA 
UNITY 
UPPER MERION 


WARREN 


WILLIAMSPORT 


WINDBER 
YORK 


Art Ed. 414 
Psy. 437 

El. Ed. 445 
Art Ed. 414 
El. Ed. 433 
El. Ed. 443 
Sec. Ed. 443 
Psy. 436 
Ed. Ser. 419 
Sec. Ed. 497 
El. Ed. 485 
El. Ed. 485 
Art Ed. 14 
Ed. Ser. 435 
Art Ed. 414 
Ed. Ser. 480 
El. Ed. 485 
El. Ed. 461 
Ed. Ser. 427 
El. Ed. 433 
Mu. Ed. 475 


Advanced Crafts for lees . H.S., Jan. 26, Thurs. 
7 p.m.; reg. Jan. 26, 6:30 p 

Psychology of Adjustment si H.S., Jan. 26, Thurs., 7 p.m.; 
reg. Jan. 26, 6:30 p 

Techniques in Remedial Reading; High School, 

Tues., 7 p.m.; reg. Jan. 31, 7:30 p.m. 

Advanced Crafts for Teachers; High School, Feb. 6, Mon., 
7 p.m. 

Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary Grades; High 
School, Feb. 9, Thurs., 7 p.m. 

The Elementary School Reading Program; High School, 
Feb. 6, Mon., 7 p 

Reading Rablene 4 in the Secondary School; High School, 
Feb. 6, Mon., 7 p.m. 

Mental Hygiene in Schools; High School, Feb. 9, Thurs., 
7 p.m. 

og ie Tendencies in American Education; Sr. H.S., Feb. 7, 
ues., 7 

Workshop i in Selected Studies in Secondary Education; Sr. 
High School, Feb. 9, Thurs., 7 p.m. 

Workshop in Selected Studies in Elementary Education; 
High School, Feb. 8, Wed., 7 p.m. 

Workshop in Selected Studies in Elementary Education; 
Plumboro Jr. H.S., Jan. 16, Mon., 7 p.m. 

— Crafts for Teachers, High School, Feb. 9, Thurs., 


Via and Other Sensory Aids for Teachers; High School, 
Feb. 6, Mon., 7 p.m. 

Advanced Crafts for Teachers; Beaty Jr. H.S., Feb. 14, 
Tues., 7 p.m. 

Educational Administration; Beaty Jr. H.S., Feb. 15, Wed., 
7 p.m. 

Workshop in Selected Studies in Elementary Education; 
High School, Feb. 7, Tues., 7 p.m. 

Elementary Education; High School, Feb. 2, Thurs., 7 p.m.; 
reg. Jan. 26, 7:30 p.m. 

Education of the Mentally Retarded; Campus, Feb. 7, Tues., 
7:30 p.m.; reg. Jan. 28, 9 a.m. 

Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary Caden Campus, 

eb. 7, Tues., 7:30 p.m.; reg. Jan. 28,94 

Objectives and Problems in Elementary Music Education; 
Campus, Feb. 7, Tues., 5 p.m.; reg. Jan. 28, 9 a.m. 


Feb. 7 
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S. Lee Varker and Don L. Heller, 1619 Cloverly Lane, WAverly 7-3011 
or TUrner 6-4404 


Mark K. Davis, Box 1, R.D. 4, Windsor 4-6107 

William E. Mosso, Behrend Campus, TWinbrook 9-3101 

John W. Kraft, Box 1144, CEdar 3-5694 

Paul A. McWilliams, University Drive, ORchard 2-9628 or HOmestead 


1-8556 


James E. Spear, Oak St., OLiver 8-8537 

Ralph W. McGraw, 840 Fourth Ave., EDison 5-9856 

Robert H. Sanford, 1625 Wyoming Ave., Dlamond 7-9726 

Richard A. Swavely, 341 Dartmouth Ave., KIngswood 4-3900 

John B. Menoher, Continuing Education Building, UNiversity 5-7617 
Robert H. Sanford, 669 N. Washington St., WAlley 3-5111 


Joseph M. Wirtz, 428 Market St., 


3-9433 


James P. Murphy, 1031 Edgecomb Ave., 2-0969 
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Retirement Alert 


For members of the integrated 
social security and retirement system 
here are the most important changes 
in the Federal social security law 
made by P.L. 86-778 of the 86th 
Congress enacted September 13, 1960. 

1. Disability benefits are payable to 
eligible disabled employes at any age. 

Disabled employes no longer need 
wait until age 50 to become entitled to 
disability insurance benefits. Under 
the new law you must be “fully in- 
sured” and have 20 quarters of cover- 
age in the 40 quarter period ending 
with the quarter in which you become 
disabled. Practically all school em- 
ployes who joined the integrated sys- 
tem and have been covered since 1956 
have now acquired sufficient quarters 
of coverage to be eligible for such 
benefits should they become so dis- 
abled that they are unable to engage 
in any substantial gainful work. 


Example: 


Under the new law a teacher age 40 
who elected to integrate in 1957 and 
becomes totally disabled on Novem- 
ber 1, 1960, will be eligible for a social 
security disability allowance. Under 
the old law she could have her social 
security record frozen on account of 
her disability but could not receive 
benefits until she reaches age 50. 

2. The benefits of surviving children 
are increased. The monthly social 
security survivor benefit of each child 
of a deceased worker will be three- 
quarters of the amount the deceased 
worker would have received had he 
lived and drawn benefits. Under the 
old law each child got one-half the 
amount of the employe’s retirement 
benefit, with an additional one- 
quarter of the total amount divided 
among all the children. 

This liberalization, however, is sub- 
ject to previous limitations on the 
total allowance a family of a deceased 
worker may receive, but for these 
families the change in the law will 
mean that when one of the several 
children receiving benefits reaches age 
18 or goes to work (or if the children’s 
mother goes to work) the family’s 
check will not be reduced or will not 
be reduced as much as it would have 
been under the old law. 


Example: 


Under the old law a widow with 
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two children under 18 years of age, 
whose entitlement is based on her 
deceased husband's benefit of $120 
per month, would receive these 
amounts: 
widow 

Ist child 


$ 90 (34ths) 
75 ($60 or 4% plus 
$15 or 4 +2) 


2ndchild 75 (same) 


Total $240 
Under the new law they will receive 
the family maximum $254.00 


widow $ 90 (34ths) 
Ist child 90 (34ths) 
2nd child 90 (ths) 
Total $270 
Less - 16 


Maximum $254 

Should the widow go to work under 
the old law the benefits to the children 
would be $150. Under the new law 
they would be $180. 

3. Beneficiaries who work will have 
less benefits withheld. 

Under the old law a beneficiary 
under age 72 who earned more than 
$1200 lost one month's benefit check 
for every $80 or fraction thereof by 
which his earnings exceeded $1200. 
If his wife was also entitled to benefits 
based on his social security, her bene- 
fit was also withheld. 

Beginning with 1961, a beneficiary 
who earns more than $1200 in a year 
will have $1 of his benefits withheld 
for each $2 that he earns from $1200 
up to $1500. For every $1 that his 
earnings go over $1500, $1 of benefits 
will be withheld. 


Example: 


A male retired teacher works for 70 
days as a substitute teacher and earns 
$1400. His social security benefit is 
$108. Under the old law he had 3 
months’ benefit checks withheld 
($200-+-$80=2 and 40/80ths or 3 
months of benefits). He would lose 
a total of $324 in social security 
benefits. Under the new law his total 
loss in benefits would be $100. In one 
month's benefit check he would 
receive only $8 ($108-$100). 

4. Members can become insured 
more quickly. Inorder for you or your 
dependents to become eligible for 
benefits you must have worked under 
social security long enough to become 
insured. Under the new law most 
people become insured more quickly. 
The table below shows you how many 


quarters of coverage you needed 
under the old law for benefits to be 
paid you when you reached retire- 
ment age, died, or became disabled 
and how many you need under the 
new law. Retirement age for men is 
65 and for women 62. 


Minimum Quarters 
of 
Coverage Needed 


If you reach 

retirement Old Law New Law 
agein Jan-June July-Dec 
1953 6 6 6 
1954 6 7 6 
1955 8 9 6 
1956 10 1] 6 
1957 12 13 8 
1958 14 15 9 
1959 16 17 10 
1960 18 19 12 
1961 20 21 13 
1962 22 23 14 
1963 24 25 16 
1964 26 27 17 
1965 28 29 18 
1966 30 31 20 
1967 32 33 21 
1968 34 35 22 
1969 36 37 24 
1970 38 39 25 
1971 40 40 26 
1972 40 40 28 
1973 40 40 29 
1974 40 40 30 
1975 40 40 32 
1976 40 40 33 
1977 40 40 34 
1978 40 40 36 
1979 40 40 37 
1980 40 40 38 
1981 Wlater 40 40 40 
Example: 


A female teacher born on June |, 
1901, who integrated in 1957, retro- 
active to 1956, elects to retire from 
the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System after 40 years of service 
at age 59 in 1960. She would have 
earned 22 quarters of coverage under 
the integrated system. Since she 
would reach age 62 in 1963, under the 
old law she would have needed 24 
quarters of coverage. Hence, she 
would not have been eligible for a 
social security entitlement. Under 
the new law she needs only 16. Since 
she has acquired 22 she would be 
eligible for an entitlement when she 
reaches age 62. 
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Chambersburg branch of PSEA held its annual spring 
banquet at which Merle Gabler, who was retiring, was the 
special guest of honor. Mr. Gabler taught 42 years in all, 
including service in a rural school in Letterkenny Township, 
in Washington Township grammar school, in Quincy 
Township, 16 years as a classroom teacher in Chambersburg, 
and 20 years as principal of the Thaddeus Stevens ele- 
mentary building. 

In the picture, Mr. and Mrs. Gabler are shown in the 
center with Margaretta Snoke, newly elected president, 
left, and Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, outgoing president, right. 





A 


Radnor Township honored two veteran teachers upon their 
retirement at the close of the 1959-60 school year. Rose 
Lutz taught senior high mathematics in schools for 42 
years. Charles Riley, Jr., taught industrial arts 38 years. 
At a banquet on May 4, Miss Lutz was presented a silver 
pitcher and Mr. Riley a portable FM radio. 





Both teachers were honored at other events and were 
cited by the school board for their years of conscientious 
service. 


In the picture are John Nash, president of the Teachers 
Association, Mr. Riley, Miss Lutz, and T. Edward Rutter, 


superintendent. 








Scranton Teachers Honor Doctor Walton 


Retired teachers were honored at 
dinner by the Scranton Branch, 
PSEA, on November 9. Feature of 


versity. 


president, Scranton Branch, PSEA» 
A. Clair Moser, associate executive 
secretary, PSEA; J. Manuel Espi- 
nosa, U. S. Department of State, 
speaker; Mrs. Marian Robling, co- 
chairman of the American Education 
Week observance in Scranton, who 
presented the award; Stella Galla- 
gher, co-chairman of American Edu- 
cation Week; Patrick Mellody, presi- 
dent of the Scranton School Board; 
Clarence C. Walton; Mrs. Bertha P. 
Boyd, President of the PSEA; Rob- 
ert A. Beebe, president, Northeastern 
District and toastmaster; Mrs. Clar- 
ence C. Walton; Richard F. Mc- 
Nichols, superintendent, Scranton 
schools. 

The backdrop featuring the 1960 
American Education Week theme, 
“Strengthen Schools for the “60s,” 
was prepared by Terrence Gallagher, 
Jr., supervisor of art, Scranton. 


Doctor Walton was cited 
for his tireless efforts directed toward 





the evening was the presentation of 
the “Contribution to Education 
Award” to Clarence C. Walton, 
former Scranton school board mem- 
ber, and presently associate dean, 
School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
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the improvement of education in the 
Scranton school district, and in par- 
ticular for his sponsorship of the 
Scranton Teachers’ Selection Plan 
which has attracted nationwide at- 
tention. 

Left to right are: Renato Mazzei, 
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Pennsylvania was represented at the Third National Salary Schoo! sponsored 
by the Office of Professional Development and Welfare of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Washington, D.C., October 31-November 2. Approximately 
130 educators, representing the 50 states and Puerto Rico, were invited to attend 
an extensive three-day course to learn some practical ways of setting up and 
putting into operation salary schedules for teachers. A six-member team of 
“instructors” put school participants through a rigid daily schedule and groups 
from each state received “diplomas’’ for satisfactory completion of the course. 
Shown here with one of the NEA salary consultants are (left to right): Shirley 
M. Davidson, teacher, Mt. Lebanon branch, Canonsburg; Eugene DeCaprio, 
guidance-counselor, New Castle; Robert L. Scholl, teacher, Delaware County 


branch, Ridley Park, and Erwin L. Coons, NEA salary consultant. 





Foreign Born Language Teachers 


May Qualify 


The Department of Public In- 
struction is taking steps to increase 
the number of modern foreign lan- 
guage teachers in Pennsylvania 
schools 

In an unprecedented move, the De- 
partment announced it will give 
examinations to ‘foreign born persons 
for the purpose of certifying qualified 
applicants to teach in the public 
schools ”’ 

State school law requires all public 
school teachers to be American citi- 
zens but specifies that this require- 
ment may be waived for foreign 
language teachers. 

The examinations will be both 
written and oral. Besides being tested 
for teaching ability, candidates will 
have to show competence in any one 
of these languages: Spanish, German, 
French, Italian, Russian, Lithuanian, 
Polish, Modern Hebrew, and Slovak. 
Other languages may be included as 
demand grows 
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Beginning in 1963, all newly gradu- 
ated language teachers must pass 
written and oral exams in their 
language before being certified to 
teach. 

An estimated 30 foreign-born per- 
sons will take the first examinations 
to be given in the Department of 
Public Instruction on January 6 


= | ° 


Epwin B. Keim, principal of 
Cheltenham High School, was elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals at the group's annual meeting in 
Harrisburg, October 31 and Novem- 
ber 1. Doctor Keim was vice presi- 
dent of the organization last year and 
chairman of the promotions com- 
mittee. For four years he served 
as a member of the association's ex- 
ecutive committee and the research 
and planning committee. 


Student PSEA-PFTA 


The Student PSEA-PFTA State 
Committee met October 28 and 29 
with Harold W. Benda, chairman 
presiding. 

The Committee reviewed the Al- 
lenberry Conference, received a re- 
port on membership in PFTA Clubs 
and Student PSEA Chapters, and 
heard committee reports. 

—Lucy A. VALERO, 
Secretary 





College Students from page 207 


25. What are the living conditions 
like? 
26. Is college all study and no fun? 

Each group is more or less on its 
own. However, I make a brief com- 
ment at the beginning of the program 
to explain what we are trying to ac- 
complish. I also ask the first question 
to get things started. Then the 
students carry on their own dis- 
cussion while I circulate to make 
sure that all is going well. 

The formal phase of the program 
lasts about an hour and fifteen min- 
utes, with fifteen minutes more set 
aside for the group as a whole to ask 
questions. Then the group goes to 
the cafeteria for an informal tea. 
This gives the students about half an 
hour of informal get-together before 
the school day ends and the school 
buses leave to take the high school 
students home. After school, the 
teachers are invited to attend the tea 
for about a half hour during which 
they may visit with their former 
students. (This also gives the teach- 
ers achance to get together informally 
just before the holiday season.) 

After the Christmas vacation, a 
brief questionnaire is sent to college 
personnel to be handed to the high 
school graduates who participated. 
They are asked to evaluate the pro- 
gram they attended. 

This program has many and varied 
ramifications. It is primarily a 
guidance technique. Secondarily, it 
is a public relations device for the 
schools because it strengthens school- 
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community relations, encourages: the 
teaching staff to evaluate its teach- 
ing in terms of preparation for col- 
lege, and assures former high school 
students that their high school is 
vitally interested in their future. 


The Benefits 


Some of the benefits we feel we 
derive from the program are: 

|. College-bound students gain prac- 
tical information about college. 

2. This information is given to stu- 
dents by former students which 
makes it more meaningful than it 
would be if they read a college 
publication or if a teacher in a 
classroom told the students. 

3. College students have the oppor- 
tunity to visit their high school 
and talk to friends, make con- 
tacts, and get information they 
might need from the school. 

4. The school can evaluate its cur- 
riculum on the basis of what is 
learned from the college students 

while they are at the school and 
from the information received on 
the requested questionnaire. 

. Warm relationships are estab- 
lished between the high school and 
its graduates. 

6. More interest is created in attend- 
ing college. 

. Seniors who have participated in 
the program and are the following 
year's visitors will be prepared 
to participate better in the ac- 


Al 


N 


tivity. This will improve the 
program year after year. 
esis 


Gifted, from page 206 


admissions, the psychology of the 
gifted, changes in the school program, 
and activity at the state and national 
levels have been among the topics 
covered. Attendance at the meetings 
is urged through a direct mailing 
program which reaches the parents of 
all gifted children. Newspaper pub- 
licity denotes the end of the secrecy 
surrounding the group's activities. 

The public has at last awakened to 
the importance of education and 
more particularly to those who can 
profit to the highest degree—the 
gifted. It is necessary for parent 
organizations to maintain vigilance 
if continuing public support is to 
be maintained. The Abington Asso- 
ciation for Gifted Children, it is felt, 
will accomplish this need 
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Tri-State Elects 
Business Ed Officers 


At the recent convention of the Tri- 
State Business Education Association 
held at the Webster Hall Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on November 4 and 5, 
the following people were elected 
officers for 1961: President—John 
F. Cord, Stowe Township High 
School, McKees Rocks; first vice 
president —- Bernadine Meyer, Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh; sec- 
ond vice president — Rose E. 
Casasante, Duffs Iron City Business 
Institute, Pittsburgh; secretary— 
Margaret Vota, Oliver High School, 
Pittsburgh; treasurer—Merlin M. 
Chute, Wilkinsburg High School. 

Elected to the Board of Directors 
were the following: Ruth G. Con- 
wisher, Taylor Allderdice High School, 
Pittsburgh; Olive E. Cease, Crafton 
High School. 


Summer Institutes in the 
Humanities 


The John Hay Fellows Program 
will sponsor three Summer Institutes 
in the Humanities in July, 1961. 
These will be held at Bennington 
College, Bennington, Vermont; Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, and Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. 

Approximately 110 public high 
school teachers and 50 public school 
administrators will participate in 
these institutes. In seminars, they 
will read and discuss several signifi- 
cant books: in small classes, they 
will study literature, history, and 
philosophy. There will also be spe- 
cial work in music and art. 

Applicants should have at least 
five years of high school teaching ex- 
perience and should be not more than 
50 years old. Special invitations will 
be sent to school administrators. 

Each participant will receive $300 
for the four-week period, July 1-29, 
plus $60 for each dependent to a 
maximum of four, and a travel allow- 
ance to a maximum of $100 for each 


participant. The charge for meals 
and a room in a dormitory for four 
weeks will be $160 for each person. 
Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Charles R. Keller, Director, 
John Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Appli- 
cations close on February 20, 1961. 


Social Studies Workshop 


Pennsylvania State University will 
offer a workshop on campus in the 
social studies for elementary teachers, 
June 19-22. The workshop will help 
teachers move into newer methods in 
the social studies. Recent textbooks, 
films, resource materials will be ex- 
amined, screened, and structured into 
resource units which might serve as 
guideposts or examples to those school 
districts revising the social studies 
program for the elementary school. 

For futher information write Madi- 
son Brewer, chairman, Department of 
Elementary Education, 109 Burrowes 
Building, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. 


Teachers Needed in 
Republic of Congo 


UNESCO is undertaking to recruit 
internationally 500 teachers for serv- 
ice in the Republic of the Congo 
(Leopoldville). Applicants must pos- 
sess acommand of French sufficiently 
fluent to enable them to conduct 
classroom instruction easily in that 
language. Persons not positively 
possessing this degree of fluency can- 
not be considered. 


American applicants should ad- 
dress Paul R. Serey, staffing manage- 
ment officer, Office of International 
Administration, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing an 
experience resume and evidence of 
linguistic proficiency. Prior to se- 
lection, candidates will be required to 
pass a full physical examination 

This announcement is made at the 
request of the NEA Committee on 
International Relations which re- 
cently developed an African Kit. 
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Executive Council 


The 1960 Executive Council met 

at the Harrisburger Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Friday evening, November 18, 
at 8:00 o'clock, with President Bertha 
P. Boyd presiding. Mr. Sharp opened 
the meeting with prayer. 
Rott Cart—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Robert A. Beebe, Elmer 
I. Bierman, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, 
Mark N. Burkhart, Irving T. Chat- 
terton, Glenwood J. Crist, J. Ken- 
neth Gabler, H. E. Gayman, Robert 
J. Haberlen, William H. Hertzog, 
Ralph D. Horsman, Joseph J. Kata, 
Paul W. Kutz, William H. Lee, 
Donald McKelvey, Mrs. Allene H. 
Masterson, Russell K. Patterson, 
Kenneth M. Pfeiffer, Walter H. 
Sauvain, E. Ray Shank, George T. 
Sharp, Jr., Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, 
Henry J. Stoudt. 

Absent but accounted for: Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham and G. Baker 
Thompson. 

Catherine Coleman represented 
State Superintendent Boehm. 

Kermit M. Stover, chairman of 
the Expanded Program and Building 
Committee, Lewis F. Adler, PSEA 
Attorney, and members of Head- 
quarters Staff met with the Council. 

Mr. Crist and Mr. Burkhart did 

not attend the Friday evening meet- 
ing and Mr. Bierman and Mr. Kutz 
did not attend on Saturday. 
Minutes — Council approved the 
minutes of the October 14-15 meeting 
on motion of Mr. Stoudt, seconded by 
Mr. Kata. 
THE PRESIDENT SpEAKS—President 
Boyd said she had been bringing 
greetings to District and section 
meetings. It was very stimulating, 
she said, to note that throughout the 
State different groups were striving 
to attain the goals of the Association. 
THE VicE PRESIDENT COMMENTS— 
Doctor Addleman discussed methods 
of securing a greater response to the 
life membership and contributions to 
building fund campaign. He dis- 
tributed two communications which 
he had prepared for leaders and 
teachers in Allegheny County. 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Financial—Mr. Gayman presented 
the financial report of the Association 
for the month of October. The report 
was approved on motion of Mr. 
Bierman, seconded by Mr. Sharp. 
STATE CONVENTION—The Executive 
Secretary stated that plans had been 
completed for the State Convention. 
LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report of activities 
for the period October 6 to Novem- 
ber 9. He indicated that he had pre- 
pared a brief for submission in the 
Hoepfer case re social security. 
LEGISLATION—Mr. Moser said the 
report of the Legislative Committee 
would appear in the December issue 
of the JOURNAL. He also stated that 
currently efforts were being made to 
have local legislative contact mem- 
bers named. 

Mr. Sharp reported on a testi- 
monial in Delaware County for 
Senator Watkins who is retiring from 
the State Senate. He expressed 
appreciation that Mr. Moser could 
be present at the meeting and speak 
of the fine work Senator Watkins 
had done on education and particu- 
larly teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Stoudt expressed appreciation 
for the services of Mr. Bertin at the 
Huntingdon County School Directors 
Convention which prompted their 
Representative to indicate support for 
tax measures for education if neces- 
sary. 

DPI REpRESENTATIVE—Doctor Cole- 
man, representing Doctor Boehm, 
presented eight items of information 
in the fields of higher education, 
teacher education, and certification— 

1. Approval by the State Council 
of Education of a certification guide 
to be published in the near future. 

2. Gertrude Duncan has been 
named Supervisor of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification with major re- 
sponsibility in the teacher education 
program. 

3. Bloomsburg State College has 
been approved to offer a Master's 
degree in elementary education and in 
business education beginning in the 
summer of 1961. 


4. Indiana State College can now 
offer a Master's degree in Music 
Education in addition to Elementary 
Education. 

5. College students who transfer 
to accredited colleges from non- 
accredited colleges shall spend at least 
one successful academic year before 
the credits from the former institu- 
tion may be transferred. 

6. Prospective teachers enrolled in 
accredited junior colleges may have 
their credits accepted by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction for 
the issuance of teaching certificates 
provided all standards for the certifi- 
cates have been completed in the 
specific field. 

7. On January 6, 1961, the first 
aural-oral foreign language examina- 
tion will be given in the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

8. In Higher Education a publica- 
tion has been prepared and is ready 
for distribution entitled, “Colleges 
and Universities in Pennsylvania, 
What They Have to Offer Secondary 
School Graduates.” 

STAFF PRESENTATIONS—Margaret E. 
Hassler, administrative assistant, and 
Mrs. Fannie D. Kittinger, secretary 
and executive assistant, reported in 
detail on their responsibilities and 
office procedure. 

Presidents of Districts—In the main, 
the District Presidents reported on 
District conventions and especially 
on the regional TEPS conferences 
that had been held or were being 
planned. 

Mr. Lee expressed the hope that 
there would be an active follow-up by 
Mr. Bertin and the TEPS Com- 
mission on the New Horizons Proj- 
ect. 


Presidents of Departments reported 
on their annual conferences. 

On motion of Doctor Addleman, 
seconded by Mr. Beebe, Council com- 
mended the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum for the fine 
work it is doing. 

Council praised the Department of 
Higher Education, on motion of 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Mr. 
Lee, for its excellent program. 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers was complimented for its 
outstanding Bedford Springs Con- 
ference on motion of Mr. Lee, sec- 
onded by Mr. Gabler. 

APPRECIATION OF OUR PRESIDENT— 
Doctor Addleman read the following 
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zsolution and moved its adoption: 
\esolved, that the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
ion Association meeting on Novem- 
er 18 sincerely thanks and com- 
nends Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd for her 
excellent leadership, service, and ac- 
omplishments as our President dur- 
ing the year 1960. Unanimously 
seconded and passed. 

Recess—At 10:15 p.m. Council re- 
cessed. At 9:00 a.m., Saturday, No- 
vember 19, Council reconvened in 
executive session 

President Boyd spoke of the ex- 
cellent American Education Week 
meeting which she attended in Scran- 
ton. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Shank, 

Council expressed appreciation to 
Mr. Leuschner for the interesting 
PR Workshop held recently in Mont- 
gomery County. 
EXPANDED PROGRAM AND BUILDING 
—Doctor Stover reported that the 
Committee on Expanded Program 
and Building met on October 24, at 
which time the committee heard 
a complete report from Mr. Taggart 
of the firm of Lawrie and Green, 
Architects, on the progress of the con- 
tractors for the new building. The 
building, he said, appeared to be pro- 
gressing in a very satisfactory way 
and should be ready for occupancy by 
fall of 1961. He said approximately 
one-half of the cost of the building 
had already been received either 
from membership dues or from life 
memberships. Plans are being made 
for stimulating life membership at 
the State Convention. 


On motion of Mr. Gabler, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sharp, Council re- 
ceived the report with thanks to the 
committee for the fine work it is 
doing. 

REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE 

Staff Salary Evaluation—Mr. Lee, 
chairman, made a progress report and 
indicated that the subcommittee 
would like to study the problem and 
make a report at the January meet- 
ing of the Council. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Group Insurance—Mr. Stafford pre- 
sented a report on insurance, group 
and elective, developed to meet 
peculiar needs of the members of the 
PSEA. He explained the plans in 
detail and a table summarizing cost 
figures which he had secured from a 
number of companies. After a thor- 
ough discussion it was moved by Mr. 
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Beebe, seconded by Doctor Chatter- 
ton, that the report be studied at the 
District and Local Branch levels and 
that reactions be reported by Dis- 
trict Presidents at the February 
meeting of the Council. Motion 
passed. 

Council commended Mr. Stafford 
for the detailed study on motion of 
Mr. Haberlen, seconded by Mr. 
Hertzog. 

Guide for District Presidents—Mr. 
Koch presented a brief statement of 
guides for District Presidents in 
promoting the work within the Dis- 
trict and planning and carrying for- 
ward the District Convention. This 
report was prepared at the request of 
the President preliminary to the de- 
velopment of a more extended hand- 
book. On motion of Mr. Shank, sec- 
onded by Mr. Stoudt, Council said 
“thank you” to Mr. Koch for this 
study. 

Time to Teach—Mrs. Shupe, presi- 
dent of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, presented a report of a sub- 
committee of her Department on sug- 
gestions for the implementation of 
the booklet, Time to Teach. 

On motion of Mrs. Shupe, seconded 
by Mr. Lee, Council approved the 
suggestions for consideration by the 
Committee on Utilization of Teacher 
Time. 

On motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 
onded by Mr. Beebe, Council ex- 
pressed appreciation to the Com- 
mittee on Utilization of Teacher Time 
for the booklet. 

LUNCHEON—At 12:00 noon, Council 
recessed for luncheon and at 1:20 
went into executive session. 

New BusINEss 

Membership Material—On motion of 
Mr. Patterson, seconded by Doctor 
Addleman, Council voted that the 
article on membership by Mr. Lauter- 
bach in Education Bulletin No. 4 be 
developed into a membership bro- 
chure. 

Committee Liaison Members—Mrrs. 
Boyd questioned the advisability of 
continuing members of Council as 
liaison members of the Committees 
on Local Branches and Public Rela- 
tions. She indicated that more 
effective contacts might be to have 
the chairmen of committees report 
periodically to the Council. Dis- 
cussion followed, but no action was 
taken. This will be considered at the 
December meeting of Council. 
Appreciation to General Electric—On 


motion of Mr. Hertzog, seconded by 
Mr. Crist, Council instructed the 
Executive Secretary to write a letter 
of appreciation to the General Elec- 
tric Company for its outstanding TV 
program ‘The Influential Americans” 
—a special report on American edu- 
cation. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 1:40 p.m., on 
motion of Mr. Burkhart, seconded 
by Mr. Stoudt, Council adjourned. 
—H. E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary 


Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation met 
at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
Friday evening, September 9, at 
8:00 p.m. and Saturday morning, 
September 10, at 9:30 a.m. EDST. 
Rott Catt—Present were: M. Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, Ken- 
neth D. Frantz, H. E. Gayman, 
Harry K. Gerlach, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Haas, Allen C. Harman, Fred L. 
Marshall, Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph 
Siegman, Chairman, and James H. 
Williams. Charles D. Sproul was 
unable to attend the Friday evening 
meeting but met with the group on 
Saturday. 


A. C. Moser, Fred P. Hare, Jr., 
Harold J. Koch of Headquarters 
Staff, and Lewis F. Adler, PSEA 
Attorney, met with the Committee. 


MinuTEs—On motion of Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Doctor Harman, 
the minutes of the meeting of June 
11, 1960, were approved as amended. 
CoMMUNICATIONS—Anthony F.. Noto, 
Easton, requesting a liberalization of 
retirement benefits; 


A resolution from Cambria County 
Local Branch requesting adjustments 
in salaries for teachers with many 
years of experience; 


A request for assistance in obtain- 
ing social security entitlement of re- 
tired members of the faculty of the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf: 


The Northwestern Teachers Asso- 
ciation requesting assistance in a 
problem of alleged unequal and ex- 
cessive teaching loads. 

Freeport Salary Case—Mr. Adler, 
PSEA attorney, reported on the liti- 
gation instituted in the Armstrong 
County Court of Common Pleas 
questioning the legality of the De- 
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partment of Justice Official Opinion 
No. 155 interpreting the provisions of 
Act 656 of the 1955-56 General 
Assembly. Mr. Adler stated that the 
court has not yet rendered a decision 
in the case. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION—Mr. Hare 
reported on the efforts of NEA and 
those Congressional leaders who sup- 
ported federal aid for school buildings 
and teachers salaries to have a con- 
ference committee appointed. The 
refusal of the House Rules Commit- 
tee to permit the appointment of 
House conferees was responsible for 
the defeat of such legislation in this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Koch reported on the effort to 
amend the omnibus social security 
bill, H.R. 12580. This legislation, 
as enacted, may adversely affect the 
entitlement rights of some of the 
members of our integrated retirement 
system. 

REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Subsidies — Mr. Marshall, chair- 
man, reported that the subcommittee 
had reviewed the provisions of PSEA 
subsidy bill, H. B. 1108 of the 1959 
General Assembly, and the obstacles 
it had encountered. The subcom- 
mittee recommended the reintroduc- 
tion of H. B. 1108 with the reim- 
bursement fraction reinserted, all 
features of double-dipping removed, 
and a possible increase in the mini- 
mum subsidy. The subcommittee 
further recommended a meeting of 
the subcommittee with representa- 
tives of other groups interested in 
school subsidies The Committee 
agreed to the latter recommendation 
and to await the outcome of the pro- 
posed meeting before taking final 
action. 

Kindergartens and Age of Beginners 
—Mrs. Fisher, chairman, reported 
that the subcommittee had approved 
the revised questionnaire on the age 
of beginners and would submit it to 
the delegates to the Classroom Teach- 
ers Conference at Bedford Springs. 

Certification — Doctor Frantz, 
chairman, reported the preparation 
of a summary of the requirements 
for various kinds of certification by 
the DPI. The subcommittee will 
continue its study of legislation in 
this field. 

Handicapped, Gifted, and Adult Edu- 
cation—On recommendation of Doc- 
tor Harman, chairman, the Com- 
mittee confirmed its action to support 
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legislation restoring State subsidies 
for adult education and agreed to 
introduce such legislation if none is 
introduced from another source. 

Community Colleges and Area Tech- 
nical Schools—Miss Epley, chairman, 
reported receipt and study of the 
Joint State Government Commis- 
sion’s Report, Pennsylvania High 
School Seniors—1958. Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Siegman reported on visita- 
tions to area technical schools. The 
Committee agreed to revisions of 
the questionnaires to be sent to high 
schools and colleges and recom- 
mended that the subcommittee make 
a survey of the standards for ad- 
mission to and the financial needs of 
area technical schools. 

School Buildings—Mr. Sproul re- 
ported that the subcommittee had 
surveyed and studied an extensive 
list of bills dealing with school build- 
ings. Since it suggested support of, 
as well as opposition to, a large num- 
ber of bills, the subcommittee recom- 
mended that the full committee 
study the report for action at the next 
meeting. The committee agreed and 
recommended that the subcommittee 
investigate the adequacy of the 
$4,500 base subsidy for school build- 
ing. 

Salaries—On request of the chair- 
man, Mr. Williams, the committee 
voted to send to the president of each 
group included in the salary program, 
a communication advising them of the 
committee's action in regard to 
salaries. 

Sabbatical Leave—On motion of 
Mr. Marshall, seconded by Mr. 
Sandy, the committee agreed to 
introduce legislation similar to S.B. 
870 of the 1959 General Assembly 
which permits a Board of School 
Directors to grant an additional sab- 
batical leave to a professional em- 
ploye who is unable because of illness 
or physical disability, to return to 
service at the expiration of a sab- 
batical leave. 

Bills Prepared for 1961—Mr. Moser 
reported that five bills, as approved 
by the committee, have been pre- 
pared and that seven more are in 
process of preparation. 


Legislative Contacts —- The com- 
mittee agreed that Local Branch 
presidents be requested to defer 
appointments of local legislative chair- 
men and committees until after 
the General Election in November. 


It was further agreed that requests 
for the names of the chairmen and 
members be sent from Headquarters 
following the election. 

The next meeting of the committee 
will be held on Saturday, October 8, 
1960, at 9:00 a.m. 
ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Marshall, seconded by Mr. Williams, 
the meeting was adjourned at 1:10 
p.m. 


October 8, 1960 


The Committee on Legislation 

met at PSEA Headquarters, Harris- 
burg, Saturday, October 8, 1960, at 
9:00 am. EDST. 
Rott Catt—Present were: M. Isa- 
bel Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, 
H. E. Gayman, Harry K. Gerlach, 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, Allen C. 
Harman, Fred L. Marshall, Joseph 
W. Sandy, Joseph Siegman, chair- 
man, and James H. Williams. 

Absent but accounted for were: 
Kenneth D. Frantz and Charles D. 
Sproul. 

A. C. Moser, Fred P. Hare, Jr., 

Harold J. Koch of Headquarters 
Staff and Lewis F. Adler, PSEA 
Attorney, met with the Committee. 
Minutes—On motion of Mrs. Haas, 
seconded by Mrs. Fisher, the minutes 
of the meeting of September 9 and 
10, 1960, were approved. 
REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—Mem- 
bers reported requests from the field 
for legislation dealing with these 
problems: abuse of the issuance of 
emergency certificates, salary for 
summer school work, retirement cred- 
it for part-time teachers, tenure 
for professional employes on county 
staffs, increase in hourly rate for 
teachers of home-bound instruction, 
extension education, etc., to five 
dollars per hour, additional com- 
pensation for extra services and com- 
pulsory in-service programs, salary 
adjustments for experienced teachers. 
ComMUNICATIONS—Harmony Town- 
ship School Board requested support 
for legislation increasing allowances 
for mileage and per diem expenses of 
school directors. 

Teachers in several districts re- 
ported continued non-compliance with 
the Attorney General's Opinion #155, 
interpreting the salary provisions of 
Act 656 of the 1955 General Assem- 
bly. 

REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Subsidies — Mr. Marshall, chair- 
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Internshi p: Exciting Departure 


in Advanced Teacher Education 


A ONE-YEAR UNIVERSITY-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PROGRAM WITH FORD FOUNDATION SUPPORT 
Children deserve the best teachers that American higher 
education can produce. And teachers deserve opportunities 
to become the best. At the University of Pittsburgh you have 
such an opportunity through a dynamic new Internship 
program—an additional year of preparation combining 
salaried teaching with graduate study. 

You LEARN TEACHING’s NEWEST TECHNIQUES 

You conduct classes half-time . . . experiment with the latest in- 
structional techniques, including team teaching, programmed learn- 
ing, educational television. 

You Gain New SKILL, CONFIDENCE, SATISFACTION 

You have expert guidance in meeting each new responsibility —the 
gifted child, the unresponsive one, remedial problems. 


GRADUATE StupDY Apps New DIMENSIONS 

You study your subject fields in greater depth, develop fresh teaching 
insights in advanced professional courses. And to broaden your 
understanding of the culture that shapes the child, your seminars are 
addressed by specialists from many fields: international affairs, social 
welfare, health, the arts and sciences. 


You CAN Earn Your M.Ep. IN ONE YEAR 
Taking your advanced work now paves the way to attractive posi- 
tions, higher salaries, sooner. 


FINANCIAL ArD Is GENEROUS 

You receive about $2000 salary for your teaching. You may also 
apply for loans under the National Defense Education Act. (Up to 
half the amount is remitted if you continue teaching.) 


Mail this coupon today for details. You must apply by February 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


- 





NAME 


Dr. Theodore T. Polk Perit 
Office of Graduate Study in Education es 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13 


Please send me an application form and additional information about the Internship program 
for persons with a baccalaureate degree in education. 





ADDRESS 
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[_] Send me information about teaching internships for liberal arts graduates. 
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man, reported that the subcommittee 
had met with representatives of the 
Pennsylvania School Directors Asso- 
ciation and the Chief School Ad- 
ministrators Section of the PSEA 
Department of Administration on 
September 24. He stated that very 
little difference existed between the 
groups and that agreement was 
reached to prepare subsidy legisla- 
tion similar to H. B. 1108 for intro- 
duction in the 1961 General Assem- 
bly. 

The subcommittee recommended 
that new subsidy legislation should 
include these provisions: a subsidy 
base of $9,000, a local effort of 7 mills, 
restoration of a standard reimburse- 
ment fraction, elimination of the 
subsidiary account reimbursement 
fraction, an increase, if needed, in 
the subsidy base for school building 
reimbursements, and a proviso that 
no school district shall receive less 
subsidy for school building than it 
received at the time of agreement. 

On motion of Doctor Harman, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Haas, the report of 
the subcommittee was accepted. 


Length of School Term and School 
Day—Mr. Sandy, chairman, reported 
that his subcommittee was awaiting 
the report of the PSEA Committee 
on Utilization of Teacher Time and 
the findings of the Census of Pennsyl- 
vania School Professional Personnel 
being made for the Governor's Com- 
mittee on Education. After general 
discussion of the problems involved 
in drafting legislation establishing 
Statewide requirements for length 
of school term and school day, the 
committee reaffirmed its previous 
stand to introduce salary legislation 
similar to H. B. 1061 and H. B. 995. 
The committee believes that these 
salary bills will take care of some of 
the need for legislation defining 
length of school term. 


REORGANIZATION AND CONSOLIDA- 
TION OF ScHoot Districts—Mr. 
Gerlach, chairman, recommended that 
actual drafting of legislation incor- 
porating the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations on reorganization and 
consolidation await the outcome of a 
meeting of his subcommittee with 
representatives of the Chief School 
Administrators Section. The Com- 
mittee agreed to the recommendation 
and a letter is to be sent inviting 
representatives of the Chief School 
Administrators Section to meet with 
the subcommittee. 
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Community Colleges and Area Tech- 
nical Schools—Miss Epley, chairman, 
reported that the questionnaire has 
been prepared and will be sent to 
secondary schools and _ institutions 
of higher education. The subcom- 
mittee will meet to analyze the results 
prior to the December meeting of the 
Legislative Committee. Mr. Mar- 
shall reported on a visit to the 
Williamsport Technical School. Doc- 
tor Harman reported on a similar 
visit to the Bucks County Area 
Technical School. 


Kindergartens and Age of Beginners 
—Mrs. Fisher, chairman, presented 
the completed report of the results 
of the study of her subcommittee 
concerning the entrance age for be- 
ginners. The report was accepted. 

Legislative Policy—Mr. Siegman 
presented the preliminary draft of a 
Statement setting up a State-wide 
organization for legislative activities. 
A number of revisions were sug- 
gested by the members of the com- 
mittee. The Headquarters Staff mem- 
bers of the subcommittee were asked 
to revise and edit the statements 
and present the revised version for 
approval at the next meeting. 

Bills Prepared for 1961—Mr. Moser 

reported that five more bills, as 
approved by the Committee, have 
been prepared for introduction. 
New Business—On motion of Miss 
Epley, seconded by Mr. Williams, 
the committee accepted the invita- 
tion to have representatives of the 
PSEA Legislative Committee meet 
with the Legislative Committee of 
the Pennsylvania School Directors 
Association. The invitation was ex- 
tended at the meeting of the Sub- 
committee on Subsidies by John 
Hertz, executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania School Directors Asso- 
ciation. 

The Committee agreed to study 
the problem of abuse of the issuance 
of emergency certificates. 

The Committee also agreed to 
study the problem of subsidies for 
transporting pupils who do not live 
more than one and one-half miles 
from school. 

Action on obtaining credited serv- 
ice in the School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System for part-time service 
was tabled for further study. 

On motion of Mr. Williams, sec- 
onded by Mr. Gerlach, the committee 
reaffirmed its decision to introduce 
legislation similar to H. B. 721 in- 


creasing the hourly rate of teacher 
of home-bound children, extensio 
education, etc., to $4.00 per hour. 

Doctor Harman made, and M: 
Sandy seconded, a motion that legis 
lation be prepared and introduce 
providing tenure for professional em 
ployes employed by County Board: 
of Education. The motion wa: 
adopted. 

On motion of Miss Epley, sec- 
onded by Doctor Harman, the com- 
mittee agreed to introduce amend. 
ments to the Pennsylvania Agree- 
ment with the Federal Social Security 
Agency which will protect the offset 
rights of those members of the in- 
tegrated retirement system who be- 
came members prior to October 1, 
1960. 

Miss Epley made, and Mrs. Fisher 
seconded, a motion to introduce 
legislation to include school dietitians 
in the list of professional employes. 
The motion was adopted. 

The committee agreed to a motion 
made by Mr. Marshall and seconded 
by Mr. Sandy, that the committee 
meet on Saturday, November 5, 1960. 
ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Gerlach, seconded by Mr. Williams, 
the meeting was adjourned at 4:05 
p.m. 


November 5, 1960 


The Committee on Legislation 

met at PSEA Headquarters, Harris- 
burg, Saturday, November 5, 1960, at 
9:00 a.m. 
Rott Catt—Present were: M. Isa- 
bel Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, 
Kenneth D. Frantz, H. E. Gayman, 
Harry K. Gerlach, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Haas, Allen C. Harman, Fred L. 
Marshall, Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph 
Siegman, Chairman, Charles D. 
Sproul, and James H. Williams. 

A. C. Moser, Fred P. Hare, Jr., 
Harold J. Koch, David F. Stafford of 
Headquarters Staff and Lewis F. 
Adler, PSEA Attorney, met with the 
Committee. 

Minutes—On motion of Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Doctor Harman, 
the minutes of the meeting of Oc- 
tober 8, 1960, were approved. 

REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—Mem- 
bers reported requests from the 
field for legislation which would in- 
crease subsidies on account of in- 
struction, provide supplemental re- 
imbursement for all school districts 
meeting requirements of the county 
plan, eliminate appropriations on 
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losed schools, change formation of 
inion districts to coincide with pro- 
-edures for formation of merged dis- 
ricts, eliminate independent dis- 
ricts not meeting State Council mini- 
num standards, base transportation 
subsidies on actual cost, reduce the 
eaching unit of thirty-five pupils per 
‘lementary and twenty-six pupils 
per secondary unit for reimbursing 
school districts for tuition of non- 
esident students in special educa- 
tion, base appropriations on a single 
reimbursement fraction, include emo- 
tionally disturbed children in the 
handicapped program, provide home- 
bound instruction for emotionally 
disturbed and pregnant students, 
provide salary increments for Area 
Homemaking and Agricultural Edu- 
cation Advisers, increase penalties for 
use of teachers with emergency certif- 
icates, provide workmen's compen- 
sation coverage for school employes 
on duty after the regular school day, 
define length of school term and 
school day, protect the tenure status 
of teachers in event of dissolution of a 
jointure. 

CoMMUNICATIONS—M. Francis Coul- 
son, assistant superintendent, Adams 
County, requesting changes in school 


subsidies for rental reimbursements | 


under jointure 

Richard W. Marvin, supervising 
principal, Athens Area Joint schools, 
requesting legislation permitting wage 
tax collections on non-residents whose 
place of employment is in the school 
district. 
DPI LecisLation—At 10:00 a.m. 
Mr. Roddy and Mr. Glenn, repre- 


the same qualifications and ex- 
perience 
4. Modify the civil service program 
for members of the DPI to in- 
clude them under legislative 
civil service. 
At 10:50 the DPI representatives 
withdrew. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS—At 
11:00 a.m. Messrs. Handwerk, Rein- 
old, Gillen and Lang, representing 
the Pennsylvania Secondary School 
Principals Association, appeared be- 
fore the Committee. They presented 
to the Committee the salary recom- 


mendations of their group. They re- 
quested the Committee include for 
secondary school principals both a 
time ratio factor and a responsibilities 
ratio factor in the salary schedule 
which is to be presented to the 1961 
General Assembly. They expressed 
the desire of their group to work in 
unity for such a salary schedule. 
They agreed to furnish the PSEA 
Legislative Committee with a revision 
of the proposed salary schedule 
incorporating a ratio program for all 
categories included therein. They 
also agreed to furnish a copy of the 








senting the Legislative Committee of | 


the PSEA Local Branch of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, ap- 
peared before the Committee. They 
presented the following proposed 
legislative program of the DPI Local 
Branch: 


1. Eliminate the offset in the 
integrated retirement and social 
security program 


Permit members of the School 
Employes’ Retirement System 
who are employed in the DPI 
to become members of the 
State Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
tem under multiple service 


tr 


3. Adjust salaries for members of 
the DPI so that they more near- 
ly conform to the salaries of 
members of other departments 
in the State Government with 
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“The first spelling program that teaches spelling through 
Phonetic and structural groupings IN EVERY GRADE" 


BASIC 





The only sound and logical way to teach children to spell. 
BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING includes phonetic and structural groupings in every 


grade... 


in every unit! Now, you can give children real spelling POWER. 


Children are taught the proper method of attacking new words. They 


GRADES 


1960 EDITION available now. 
Grade 1 available Spring 1960. 
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(using sound and structure) 


study the word . . . pronounce it. . . think how it should be spelled 


... write the word and say it again. 
Then the word is constantly reviewed. 


The result: real spelling ability that cannot be 
achieved with random list memorization of words. 


Plus .. . added benefits through illustrations that 
teach, handwriting hints, dictionary helps, and 
the new and interesting panels featuring word 
origins and subject words ... a// tied in with 


the phonetic and structural groupings! 


.. makes spelling fun! 
..» makes spelling skills last a lifetime! 


BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING Grades 1-8 —Text-workbooks 


Also Available 
BASIC SPELLING GOALS Grades 2-8 
Clothbound Texts Written by: 
William Kottmeyer and Kay Ware 





1154 Reco Avenue < 
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McKEESPORT, PENNSYLVANIA * EVAN PHILLIPS, 542 SOUTH MAIN STREET, TAYLOR, PENNSYLVANIA @ 
EUGENE SATTERFIELD, 1014 CRESTVIEW AVENUE, FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA 
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original salary bill which their group 
had sponsored in the 1959 General 
Assembly. 


At 12:30 the secondary principals 
representatives withdrew. 
REPORT TO THE House oF DELE- 
GATES—Chairman Siegman presented 
the tentative Report of the Legisla- 
tive Committee to the House of 
Delegates to the Committee. A num- 
ber of changes were made at the sug- 
gestions of members. On motion of 
Mr. Marshall, seconded by Miss 
Epley, the Committee approved the 


revised report which will appear in 
the December, 1960, issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Kindergartens and Age of Begin- 
ners—Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, chair- 
man, reported a Resolution of the 
Pennsylvania Elementary Principals 
Association supporting the legisla- 
tion proposed by the PSEA Legisla- 
tive Committee on the age of be- 
ginners. 

Community Colleges and Area Tech- 
nical Schools—Miss Epley, chairman, 
reported on criteria submitted to the 
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Governor's Committee on Educa- 
tion. She recommended that these 
be prepared as a body of principles 
to be used as the basis for support 
of legislation introduced in the field 
of Community Colleges and Area 
Technical Schools. 

The report was accepted by the 
Committee on motion of Doctor 
Harman, seconded by Doctor Frantz 

School Buildings — Mr. Sproul, 
chairman, reported the subcommittee 
recommended that legislation be in- 
troduced increasing the amount of 
approved school building construc- 


. tion cost from $1,100 to $1,200 per 


elementary pupil, and from $1,700 to 


| $2,000 per secondary pupil. The 


subcommittee further recommended 
support for legislation increasing the 
ceiling on the approval of school 
building projects by $300,000,000 
per year for a period of three years. 

On motion of Mr. Williams, sec- 

onded by Mrs. Haas, the committee 
accepted the report. 
New Business — The Committee 
agreed to support the recommenda- 
tions presented by the Legislative 
Committee of the DPI. 

The Committee agreed to study 
further legislation to protect the 
tenure status of teachers in cases 
where a joint school system is dis- 
solved. 

On motion of Mr. Sandy, seconded 
by Mr. Williams, the Committee 
agreed to study the proposals of the 


| Secondary School Principals upon 


receipt of the materials which the 
representatives of the Secondary 
School Principals will furnish. 

The Committee is cognizant of the 
fact that there is an increasing trend 
toward the use of the ratio formula 
in local salary schedules and will con- 
sider the advisability of its use in the 
State schedule. 

Next MEEtTING—On motion of Dr. 
Harman, seconded by Mrs. Fisher, 
the Committee will meet at the call 
of the chair. 

ADJOURNMENT— The Committee ad- 


| journed at 4:20 p.m. on motion of Mr. 


Sandy, seconded by Mr. Gerlach. 
—Haro tp J. Kocn, 
Acting Secretary 
—)-— 


A. C. Sproat of Mercer was named 
president of the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association at its 
convention in the fall. The Reverend 
Elias H. Phillips of Harrisburg was 
named first vice president. 
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New Books 








Pennsylvania Constitutional Development. 
Rosalind L. Branning, Associate Professor 
of Political Science, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 166 pp. University of Pittsburgh 

ress. 

An historic sketch of the development of 
Pennsylvania's Constitution emphasizing 
the degree to which the present Constitution 
is essentially a 19th Century document, 
inflexible and detailed, needing broad and 
generous revision. This is a dramatic history 
of the State Constitution, initially framed in 
the same city and at the same time the 
Articles of Confederation were being framed, 
and of its later revisions and amendments. 
Advanced Woodwork and Furniture Making. 

Revised. John L. Feirer. 416 pp. Illus. 
Bennett. $4.16. Workbook, $1.28 

The revision of this book takes into ac- 
count development of new tools especially 
suited for school and home craftsmen. It 
also takes into consideration the recent 
changes in furniture styles. The book is 
organized in six main sections. Section | 
tells how to select, design, and plan the 
furniture that is to be built and includes in- 
formation on design, types of furniture con- 
struction, lumber and plywood, and how to 
make and read a drawing. Section II tells 
how to get started in machine woodworking. 
Section III covers special problems in 
furniture making such as constructing all 
kinds of joints, hanging a door, and panel 
construction. Section IV is devoted to the 
application of a good finish. Section V 
describes all of the common power tools, and 
Section VI contains a suggested list of 
furniture pieces. 


Industria! Arts Woodworking. Revised. John 
L. Feirer. 320pp. Illus. Bennett. $3.96. 
Workbook, $1 

The content of this book has been or- 
ganized to meet the needs of students in 
woodworking courses at all levels of the 
junior and senior high school. The first 
sections explain the fundamental processes 
in hand woodworking; then the use of 
fundamental machine tools is described. 

Section XII deals with the related in- 

formation about woods, wood products, and 

opportunities in woodworking. Section 

XIII is a group of carefully selected wood 

projects, and Section XV introduces the 

reader to the simple upholstery processes. 


Homemaking for Teen-agers. Book 1. Re- 
vised. Irene E. McDermott, Director of 
Home Economics Education, Pittsburgh, 
and Florence W. Nicholas. 494 pp. 
Illus. Bennett. $4.60 

This is a basic text with a personal and 
family-centered approach to the study of 
homemaking at the early teen-age level. In 
this revision, greater emphasis has been 
given to relationships which stress family 
living, to the teen-ager herself, and to home 
and family living. The nutrition, foods, and | 
clothing sections have been brought up-to- | 
date. | 


Art for Young America. Margaret M. Lee 
and Mabel B. Trilling, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Carl J. Heyne, Jr., Art 
Instructor, Allegheny High School, Pitts- 
burgh, and Florence W. Nicholas. 286 
pp. Illus. Bennett. $4.72 

The chief objective in this book is to guide | 
young people toward art as a way of life—to | 
recognize beauty wherever it may be and to 
develop high standards of good taste. For | 
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this reason, the authors have endeavored to 
select subject matter which will appeal 
especially to the younger teen-age group. 
Interest and appreciation lead easily into a 
study of art principles, but only nominal 


VALENTINE MAILING SERVICE 


Here's idea gleaned from the Colorado School Journa 


attention is given to well-known rules which 
often dominate the art course of study. 


Understanding Arithmetic. Maytscherl W. 
Reckless. 382 pp. Illus. Prentice-Hall. 
$3.76 

This text stresses the learning or relearn- 
ing of arithmetic through an understanding 
of the principles involved. After a thorough 
treatment of the number system, each of the 
fundamental operations is introduced sepa- 
rately and given stress through repetition 
with different kinds of numbers. Ratio and 
proportion and direct measurement are 
covered in later chapters. The final two 





in article by Jean Hunt Goudy, Loveland, Colorado teacher 


For teachers and all ages of 
youngsters who want to “add a 
romantic touch” to their valen- 
tines, the post office at Loveland, 
Colorado postmarks any valen- 
tine sent to it in time to remail by 


February 9 or 10. 


Besides, the Chamber of Com- 
merce with volunteer helpers and 
students from the Future Busi- 








































ness Leaders of America Club at 
Loveland High School stamps 
your valentines with a red design 
of Cupid and verse. 
One year Cupid wore boots and 
a ten gallon hat. 
There’s no charge for this re- 
mailing service. Just see that 
valentines (letters or packages) 
are properly addressed, have suf- 
ficient postage on them and are 
mailed under separate cover to 
Postmaster, Loveland, Colorado. 
Young people are 
sure to enjoy making 
valentines for parents 
and grandparents and 
surprising them by 
having these sent 
from Love land, “the 
Sweetheart Town.” 
PTA attendance might 
be sparked for meeting 
around February 14, 
by notices mailed from 
Loveland. Teachers 
themselves might add 
fun to invitations for 
own valentine 





bright flavor of 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. 


It freshens your taste. And, the 
smooth chewing aids digestion. 
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chapters deal with indirect measurement 
through the application of geometric 
principles. 


Addresses of Book Companies 
The addresses of the publishers of the 
books reviewed are: 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria, III. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa 


Books Received 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria, I[Ill.: 
Dress. Bess V. Oerke. $4.96 
I. A. BENCH Woopwork. J. L. Feirer. 
$3.24. Bench Wood Student Guide, $0.76 
SHEET METAL PATTERN DRAFTING AND SHOP 
Prosiems. Revised. James S. Daugherty, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. Revised by R. E. Powell. Paper- 
back, $2.96 





5th AFRICAN SAFARI and SEMINAR 
June 28-August 29, 1961 
Nine weeks in twelve countries. Graduate 


and undergraduate credit. Enrollment closes 
March 31 — Write at once to: 


Dr. Nora B. Thompson 


2237 County Line Road, Ardmore, Penna. | 





TEACH IN VENEZUELA 


American-type school, Single Teachers 2 yrs. Ex- 
perience, Travel costs paid by school. 
Recruiting in New York on March 6. 
inquiries to: 


Air mail 


JAMES MURRAY 
Superintendent 
Apartado 290 


Escuela Bella Vista 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 








The 


facts eral science and health, (3) home 
‘ economics, (4) industrial arts. 
fe) Sent without cost to teachers in 
2 areas served by a BLBS Bureau 
Light utility sponsor. For free kit, 
write: Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau, Dept. STM, P. O. ~~ 1647, Grand 
Central Sta., New York 17, N.Y. 


4 authoritative teaching aid pro- 
grams on the subject of Light and 
Sight, for (1) elementary, (2) gen- 














BUDGET-WISE TOURS 
OF EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder describes our inclusive circle 
tours, planned especially for the teaching profession, departing 
and returning within normal summer vacation. 

GRAND 56 days in Europe, 19 countries $1360 
CORONET 37 days in Europe, 12 countries $1160 
NORTH STAR 33 days in Scandinavia and Britain $1195 


VIKING 43 days North Cape cruise and land 


tour, 11 countries $1295 
OLYMPIAN 49 days in Europe, 14 countries 
with Portugal, Spain, Greece $1596 
Round-trip tourist class ship and all European expenses 
included. Tours expertly conducted. Very early registration 
required for June departure. 


Organization 


P. O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
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ene Publishing House, 1140 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 

A Look AT OursELves. F.B. Emery. $4 

OriGINAL MarxisM—EsTRANGED OFF- 

SPRING. A Study of Points of Contact and 

of Conflict between Original Marxism and 


Christianity. R. B. Fulton. 
Greenwich Book oo 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: 
a ANGELS. Martha D. Wasylik. 
THE WuiteE SNAKE. An _ Authentic 
Chinese Fairy Tale. L.S. Thomson. $2 
Platt & Munk Co., Publishers, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.: 
Get Reapy To Reap. An Illustrated 
Handbook of First Words and First 
Stories for the Pre-School Child. Eliza- 
beth S. Helfman. Paperback, $1 
Worps, Worps, Worps. Picture Stories, 
Rhymes, and Word Games to Build 
Vocabulary in the Early School Years. 
Elizabeth S. Helfman. Paperback, $1 
New American Library of World Literature, 
Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
NYS 
ANTON CHEKHOV Selected Stories. Newly 
Translated by Ann Dunnigan. A Signet 
Classic. Paperback, $0.50 


Yours for the Asking 


This is your coupon service You will need 
and want the materials offered here, so send 
for them promptly. No requests from 
children, please. Fill out the coupon com- 
— and print your name and address. 
gg: Gonna sent Carb for craft films, 12 
to 29 minutes in length, on short term 
loans. Subjects include copper en- 
ameling, copper tooling, reed and 
wrought iron, aluminum designing, 
braiding and lacing, and pencil magic. 
(American Handicraft Co 

94. FoLDER outlines courses offered in 
Summer School at Guadalajara, 
Mexico. Accredited program of the 
University of Arizona. (Juan B. Rael) 

95. SAMPLE Copies. Social science teach- 
ers interested in current history 
weeklies may receive enough free 
sample copies to give one to each of 
their students. The American Ob- 
server is suggested for 10th, 11th, and 
12th grades and the Weekly News 
Review for the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
rades. (Civic Education Service) 

100. Stupy Tours FoLpeEr on Latin America 
and Europe. Tours on comparative 
education, fine arts, French, music, 
sociology, and history. College credits. 
(Temple University) 


33s 


34. 


44. 


48. 


78. 


105. 


67. 


"pe 


. INFORMATION about a_ no-risk, no- 


investment Protected Fund Raising 
plan used by schools and school groups 


from Maine to California. (Mason 
Candies, Inc.) 
. TRAVEL AT Its Best. Booklet de 


scribes 27 specialized tours for teachers, 
with academic credit (in Europe, South 
America, Around the World), offered 
for the 11th consecutive summer. 
(Study Abroad, Inc.) 


_ LIGHT AND SIGHT teaching aids for 


rades 4, 5, 6, for Junior High science, 
a or Junior ‘and Senior High industrial 
arts and home economics. Includes 
teachers guide, student materials, 
visual aids. (Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau) 
SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 
For Better, FASTER READING. A 
four-page brochure describes and il- 
lustrates the Rateometer, a motor 
driven device for improving reading 
rate and comprehension; the Eye-Span 
Trainer, a simple hand operated card 
shutter for improving reading skill, and 
the Flash-Tachment, for converting 
any 2 x 2 slide or filmstrip projector 
into a tachistoscope. (Audio-Visual 
Research) 
BrocHurE on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
20 countries in 70 days, summer 1961. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 
Cuarts 1961 Enjoying English Series— 
grades 2-8. Progress Chart I shows the 
development of oral and written com- 
position in the series. Progress Chart 
Il shows how the series presents usage 
and ~~ (The L. W. Singer Co., 
Inc. 
MauPINTOUR TRAVEL GUIDE lists 20 
different tours for 1961 with 150 de- 
parture dates to Western Europe, 
Soviet Union, Middle East, and Around 
the World. 56 pages well illustrated 
(Maupintour) 

Fo.per describing in detail a 67-day 

“Holiday in Europe." (Dr. James L. 
Dodson) 

BULLETIN AND APPLICATION INFOR- 
MATION for University of Hawaii tour. 
Shows Summer Sessions plans and 22 
social and sightseeing activities. (Uni- 
versity Study Tours) 
BULLETIN AND APPLICATION INFOR- 
MATION for University of Mexico tour. 
Shows Summer Sessions plans and 14 
social and sightseeing activities. (Uni- 
versity Study Toe 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


where more than one copy is available. 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Available only in the United States of America 
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Available in 
school year of 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


CreDIT UNIONS FOR TEACHERS. Research 
Division and Department of Classroom 
Teachers. $0.25. PracTICES AND FI- 
NANCES OF TEACHER CREDIT UNIONS. 
Committee on Credit Unions. $0.50 

HiGH Spots IN STATE SCHOOL LEGISLATION, 
JANUARY 1-AuGusT 1, 1960. Research 
Report 1960-R12. SaALary SCHEDULES, 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS, URBAN DisTRICTS | 
100,000 AND OvER IN PopPULATION, 1960- | 


61. Research Report 1960-R11. $0.50 


each. RESEARCH BULLETIN, October, | 


1960. $0.60. Research Division 
INVESTIGATION REPORTS ABRIDGMENTS. Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education. $0.50 
Loca Co or, 1959-1960. Summary of Proj- 
ects Completed under the Local Project 
Recognition Program. Department of 
Classroom Teachers. $0.25 
News oF NEA’s ProjECT ON THE ACADEMI- 
CALLY TALENTED. Fall, 1960. Project on 
the Academically Talented Student. $0.25 
These publications may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE EDUu- 
CATION OF ABLE Pupits. Bureau of 
Curriculum Development, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

THE BALDWIN-WHITEHALL COMMUNITY. 
May, 1960. Edited by Problems of 
Democracy Classes of Baldwin Twp. H. S. 
Write C. Paul Clark, Principal, Baldwin 
High School, Pittsburgh 36. $0.60 

BRITAIN AND Economic DEVELOPMENT 
Overseas. British Information Services, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

THE Civic RicHts Ficut. A Look at the 
Legislative Record Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO, 815 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D C 

-RS Book Catatoc, 1961. Kindergarten 
through Senior H. S. Children’s Reading 
Service, Dept. 16, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N. Y. Free to superintend- 
ents, principals, and librarians if requested 
on official letterheads. Otherwise, $0.25 

=DUCATION Looks AHEAD. Reprint of 
Addresses given at Symposium honoring 
the late William S. Gray of University of 
Chicago. WHEN PARENTS ASK ABOUT 
ARITHMETIC Topay. Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

=DUCATIONAL AIDS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
CoLLeGceEs. 1960-61 Catalog. National 


lan 


— 


— 





Association of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th 


St., New York 17, N. Y. 

FINANCING A COLLEGE EDUCATION. A 
Guide for Counselors. College Entrance 
Examination Board, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

A GUIDE TO THE TEACHING OF AMERICAN 
HIsTORY AND GOVERNMENT, Terms 1, 2, 
3, 4. MECHANICS OF ENGLISH. Grades 
7-12. (Tentative) Curriculum Office, 
Philadelphia Public Schools, Room 208, 
Administration Building, Parkway at 21st 
St., Philadelphia 3 

HIGHER EDUCATION AND RESEARCH IN THE 


NETHERLANDS. Vol. IV, No. 2, 1960. | 
Bulletin of NUFFIC. NUFFIC. Arms | 
AND Activities. Netherlands Universi- | 


ties Foundation for International Co- 
operation. Netherlands Information Serv- 
ice, 711 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

HIGHLIGHTS. The Monthly Book for 
Children. Fun with a Purpose. High- 
lights for Children, Inc., 2300 W. Fifth 
Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio. 30 Issues (3 
Years), $15 


JANUARY, 1961 


| 


Lo eae 


VA OININA=t n=) 


Sstudytours 


SUMMER 1961...4 TO 8 CREDITS 


All-inclusive costs from $585 to $1,753 


EUROPE 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Educational concepts and practices surveyed in England, Scotland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
Spain; one-week seminars in London and Paris. 35 to 53 days in Europe. 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


The great historical and cultural trends followed through the ages, 
decisive events reviewed where they occurred, in the field and cities of 
England, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Por- 
tugal; one-week seminars in London and Paris. 50 days in Europe. 


FINE ARTS 


Architecture, sculpture, painting and design in Spain, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece and the Aegean Archipelago, in Turkey, Austria, Germany, 
France, Holland, Belgium and Great Britain. 52 days in Europe. 


FRENCH 


Study in Paris based on courses at the Sorbonne, July 15 to August 12, 
with lecture visits, theater, opera—followed by an optional 18-day tour of 
France and Western Switzerland. 31 to 49 days in Europe. 


MUSIC 


Superlative performances at the Granada, Florence, Verona, Salzburg, 
Bayreuth, Edinburgh festivals, and in the great cultural centers of Italy, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, Holland and Scandinavia; lectures 
and ample background sightseeing. 38 to 62 days in Europe. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Community structures and problems of urban redevelopment studied in 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, the 
Ruhr, France and Holland; field trips, visits, lectures. 36 days in Europe. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Schools and teaching analyzed and evaluated in seminars at Lima and 
San Juan, and in meetings and discussions in the other capital cities 
south of the border; 43-day itinerary from Houston to Mexico, Guatemala, 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Brazil, Venezuela, Trinidad, Puerto Rico and Haiti; compre- 
hensive background visits, excursions through the pampa and into the 
fantastic Andean hinterland. 


For details write Director of Summer Sessions 


TeMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHICA Peer MEA 22, PA 
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HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


TPM’S NEW | 
INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHERS SPECIAL 

ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
PCERS. 5. 


“TAILOR- MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers . . . Ages 18 to 60 
NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 





For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 

e e Serving Teachers Since 1912 ¢ ¢ 


EARN 412% INTEREST FROM JAN. Ist 





Postage Paid 
Both Ways— 





INSURED SAVINGS 


EARN 1. 


? CURRENT 
RATE 


132 Main St. 





“Serving Safely 


CITIZENS SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY 
134 MAIN STREET, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





' 

. 
| | 
| Please Open [_] Individual (_} Joint-Survivor , 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT in the Amount of $ 

| Check or Money Order enclosed. I 
| (_] Send Financial Statement. " 
| Name(s) __ oe Beek = =! soe ee 
| | 
Address ccd Sonne oe 
| City : Zone___ State —_—— | 
| ASSETS OVER 16 MILLION DOLLARS | 


Notes and News 


_of the PSEA in 1960, has been ap- 
| pointed a member of the National | 
_ Education Association Defense Com- | 
| mission. Recently Mrs. Boyd served 


| pointed to define critical issues facing 


| rector of art in the Pittsburgh public 
schools 


Mrs. BerTHA P. Boyp, President 


on a special NEA committee ap- 


education in the sixties. 


Mary ADELINE MckKisBIN, di- 


since 1943, was signally 
honored recently when the National 
Art Education Association designated 





her “Art Educator of the Year.” The | 
NAEA, a department of the National | 
Education Association, began the | 
custom in 1955 of recognizing one | 
individual each biennium for out- | 
standing achievement in the field of | 
art education. The selection of Miss | 
McKibbin for her many contributions | 
to art education is unique for she is the 

first woman to be so honored and the | 
first educator from the public schools 

to be so recognized; the other 


recipients have been heads of art de- | 


partments connected with universities. 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, retiring | St. Lawrenos Fiver... cccascces Aug 4 to 13, 1961 


U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


tive secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, according to an 
announcement by William G. Carr, 
NEA Executive Secretary. Doctor 
Derthick, whose resignation from the 


| Office of Education was announced 


in November, will assume his new 
duties with the NEA in January. His 
special responsibility on the NEA 
staff will be educational services. 


James D. Lawson, whose resigna- 
tion as director of curriculum and 
supervision of the Butler area schools 


_ becomes effective in December, will 
| assume new duties in New York as | 


assistant superintendent of Bethpage, 
Long Island, schools. Mr. Lawson | 
has been in the Butler school system 
since 1949. 
ecutive Council 


of the PSEA as 


president of the Midwestern District. | 


Harry K. MILLER, JR., has been 
inaugurated as third president of 
Keystone Junior College, LaPlume. 


RutH W. Hayre, principal of 
William Penn High School for Girls in 


| Philadelphia, was named a Distin- 
| guished Daughter of Pennsylvania 


when awards were given in Harris- 
burg in the fall. 
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- _ | Smoky Mountains............. 
has been appointed assistant execu- | 


He served on the Ex- | 





Now Ready 
The 1960-61 Issue of 


THE COLLEGE FACTS 
CHART 


Giving essential data about every 
college in the fifty States of the 
U.S.A.— including affiliations, de- 
grees offered, size of student 
bodies and faculties, costs, and 
other pertinent facts—in compact 
and easy-to-read form. 


Price 50¢ 
Write: The National Beta Club, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 




















WANTED 
Bookmen to sell new 5-9th grade 
Science Teaching Kits approved for 
NDEA. funds. Full or part time. 
PRODUCT DESIGN CO., 2796 Mid- 
dletield Road, Redwood City, Calif. 











BUS TOURS 


Mardi Gras, New Orleans......... Feb. 6 to 19, 1961 
ce RAE EE EE SEE March 1 to 23, 1961 
Tulip Time, Holland, Michigan. ...May 17 to 21, 1961 
SG ick gency ndneeecueeees dune 16 to July 28, 1961 
Atlantic Provinces................ June 17 to July 2, 1961 


Western U.S. A..................Jduly 5 to Aug. 6, 1961 


Aug. 23 to Sept. 24, 1961 
New England States.............. Aug. 13 to 20, 1961 
. .Aug. 14 to 20, 1961 
Wisconsin Delle. . 5... ocs eke cccised. Aug. 21 to 30, 1961 
On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air 
conditioned, lavatory equipped buses. 
For more information and Tour Books—Call 
Hanover MElrose 7-9133 or write 
LINCOLN BUS TOURS 
10 Eim Ave. Hanover, Penna. 
Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m. 
Buses leave Hanover & York. For other points contact office 








START A FAD 
IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Made to order plastic name or 
nickname pins 14-inch size letters 
in your school colors 

Tried and tested in many schools. 
Send name and school colors for 
free sample. 

Excellent for fund raising projects. 
Send to: 


Penn Specialty Co. 
Trevorton, Penna. 
















PTA’S — SCHOOL GROUPS 


it 






PROFITSe 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
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Necrology 


NELLIE May MarrINn, retired Pitts- 
burgh teacher, November 9 

Mrs. EFFie SNYDER of New Cum- 
berland R.D. 1, teacher for 25 
years in the Red Land school 
district before her retirement two 
years ago, November 14 

Mrs. BLANCHE L. Potter, teacher 
in the Widener Memorial School, 
Philadelphia, November 7 


A. LouisE ALDINGER, assiStant prin- | 


cipal of Manchester school, Pitts- 


burgh, before her retirement, No- | 


vember !9 
MADELINE HERSHEY, teacher in Irwin 


High School for 38 years, Novem- | 


ber 18 
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| 255 Sequoia (Box S) 





GUADALAJARA _ 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
| with professors from Stanford University and 


HOLIDAY IN EUROPE 


67 Days $1350 
The Mediterranean to Scandinavia 
in the summer of '61. | 


Write for Folder 
DR. JAMES L. DODSON 











Gua jara, in Mexico, July 3—Au 11, art, 
Los Angeles Valley College Sol inee od 3: 
} ,» geography, history, language & litera. 
5800 Fulton Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. ture courses. Tuition, board & ps $245. Write 
| Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, California 


NEWSPAPER 


We can print your paper for as little as $25.00. | 
Use as many pictures as you want. Write for de- 
tails about our system. ur service is prompt. 


A. G. Halldin Co., 


indiana, Pa. 


For Students Grades 8-12 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


offers 2 intensive six week programs in 
READING and STUDY SKILLS for col- 
lege-bound boys and girls. Class work 
and individual instruction for able students improve com- 
prehension and rate of reading, vocabulary, spelling. 
Develop skills for studying, taking examinations. Complete 
recreational program at each camp. In the Adirondacks, 
June 29 thru August 10 
SAGAMORE: Raaquette Lake; grades 10, 11, 12 
PINEBROOK: Upper Saranac Lake, grades 8, 9 
Address requests for brochures, or in- 
quiries for professional staff positions 
to Leonard S. Braam, Dept. C 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SNES 
610 E. FAYETTE ST., SYRACUSE 3, 


Box84, 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who don’t want to be herd- 
ed around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
Pasadena, California 


























Pennsylvania's 
Largest School 
Supply Firm 


zhoot 
Girne 


KURTZ BROS. 


CLEARFIELD, PA. PAO, 


PITTSBURGH 
(Suburban (ak eo 











“SPACE SCIENCE. 
LABORATORY 








The Spritz Planetarrum 
enables the teacher to generate 

the fundamental understanding of 
scientific methods basic to all sciences. 








YORKLYN, DELAWARE 


S 


PLANETARIUM DIVISION - SPITZ LABORATORIES, INC. - 
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NOW IN THOUSANDS 


OF BEASSRUGMS: 


BEST... 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 





ATA 
cost AS LOW 


AS 3/c 
PER PUPIL* 


RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 
17'S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE ... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘Pupils love working with them’’ 
. ‘best of its . . “‘more convenient’’... 
**so quiet’”’. . . “flexible and adaptable’’.. . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 
1, carry-case, $39.95 
5 to 9 po ge = n 935 .95 @ 10 or more, ea. $33.95 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 





Dept. PJ11 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
_ FacToky: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 
SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 








For Travel... Study... Fun 
WORLD’S FINEST 
SUMMER pinnae 


SUMMER SESSION ™ 


HAWAII j 


6 Weeks from $569 


1961 Summer Session, University of Hawaii in beautiful 
Honolulu. Includes 22 planned activities and sightseeing 

. Waikiki Beach hotel living... wide selection of 
courses... the outstanding program to the |slands! 








SUMMER SESSION |. 


MEXICO 


6 Weeks from $474 ™ 


1961 Summer Session, National University of Mexico in 
cosmopolitan Mexico City on the most beautiful campus 
in the world. Includes 16 planned activities, bullfights, 
weekend sightseeing . . . courses in Spanish or English 

. Finest resort hotel living... exceptional foreign 
travel vacation. 


APPLY NOW! Mail coupon for all the wonderful 




















information, or write University Study Tours, 2275 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
T FREE! 1-ST-1 a 
20-page Bulletin Dr. R. E. Cralle, Dir. | 
| and Application University Study Tours | 
ission Stree 
! 1 HAWAII! [) MEXICO San Francisco 10, Cal. I 
| Please send to: H 
| Name | 
| Address | 
; City. Zone____State ! 
| School 1 
230 








HELENA MarRGARET EYSTER, retired 
in 1949 after teaching for 37 years 
in Carlisle public schools, No- 
vember 27 

SAMUEL Cirota, principal of East 
Pittsburgh High School for more 
than 10 years and associated with 
the school for 25 years, November 
23 

Mrs. NANNIE ALLEN HIPPENSTEEL, 
87, former teacher in South Hamp- 
ton Township, Cumberland Coun- 
ty, November 28 

MrriAM CHESNEY, teacher in Phila- 
delphia schools for 46 years before 
her retirement in 1950, November 
30 

Mrs. Frances C. DALE, teacher for 
30 years in Clearfield County, 19 
in Graham Township and the re- 
mainder in Cooper and Morris 
Townships, retired in 1956, July 
13 


Calendar 


January 13-l16—Eastern Division 


Meeting, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Washington, 
XC. 

February 11-15—Natl. Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 45th 
Annual Conv., Cobo Hall, Detroit, 
Michigan 

March 10—Social Studies Conf., State 
College, Kutztown 

March 12-16—Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Conv., Chicago, III. 

March 18-22—NEA Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 25-28—Regional Conv., Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators, 
Philadelphia 

April 7-8—PFTA State Convention, 
Cedar Cliff H. S., Camp Hill, and 
Holiday Motor Hotels, East and 
West 

April 14-15—Pa. Assn. for Student 
Teaching, George Washington 
Motel, Valley Forge 

April 15—In-Service Teachers Conf., 
State College, Kutztown 

April 15—Eastern Conf., Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators Assn., Reading Sr. 
H. S. 

April 16-22—National Library Week 

Apri] 20-22—Pa. Assn. for Safety 
Education, 12th Annual Conf., 
General Motors Training Center, 
Route 22, Kingston Drive, Pitts- 
burgh 35 


| April 20-22—Pa. School Counselors’ 


Conf., Milton Hershey School and 
Hershey Hotel, Hershey 
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i 
we one LOW 
56 page book 

OF wurnrours LIQ Ue 
travel plans. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the nev: 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour length: 

and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 

OST eh 2 SR) P| lll SaaS eS ee eee SESE 
@ Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. = France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. s Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotland. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR es 
= Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
= The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland. = Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) = Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. m Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. m Collegiate/Teacher: Central 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. = The Great Adventure Air 
Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. = Cities of Central Asia: 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
Irkutsk in Siberia. a The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
Coast cruise. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 
Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 
partures each month. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful Rag } calateg 

your Travel Agent or write now toM dham 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


~Maupintour 
a 


TAKE THE WORK 
OUT OF TEACHING— 
wrtte Lo 

HANDICRE 0 
Adv. Dept., Box 1643-TM1 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


for our 
Exclusive Library of 


Seven Craft Films 


16mm e sound e color 
Aluminum Designing 
Braiding & Lacing 
Copper Enameling 
Copper Tooling 

& Manufacturing 
Mosaics 

Pencil Magic 
Reed Weaving & 
Wrought Iron 
FREE on loan 
to schools, 


clubs, groups 


FASTEST WAY 
TO INSTRUCT— fh 
QUICKEST WAY Summ 
TO LEARN . 33 





see 
m, 
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: EUROPE Coming soon! 
Oe aT ASA Wate forte... 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST $ 
FOR OVER A DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — up 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs Mankind in Time and Place 


of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of e RENSEN e TO DD 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as COOPER sO 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 


stand on the Acropolis. | A Completely New Social Studies Program 
e 


ss 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In For Grade 4 LEARNING TO LOOK AT OUR WORLD 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to ny a better teacher and a a, being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable = 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing For Grade 5 THE CHANGING NEW WORLD 


reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 


winter months. | 
4 x 

be For Grade 6 THE CHANGING OLD WORLD 
Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 
ship, or fly by jet. | 

 ) 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial Morristown F New Jersey 


group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays, 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


. SEE A THE 


PROGRAM 


PRESENTED WITH NEW 
SENSE - BUILDING 


BETTER ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 













































NOT NONSENSE 


for Grades 2 through 6 


From the teachers’ wants and pupils’ needs Skills, once presented, are individually 
has come an entirely new English program tested and reviewed, then maintained and 
which teaches basic skills solidly, specif- _ reapplied throughout the program. Challeng- 
ically, and continuously. Each lesson is ing sections of enrichment activities are in- 
organized to motivate, teach, and review. cluded for advanced students or for those not 
In logical sequence — consistent with the needing review. The Teacher’s Edition for 
pupils’ abilities and understanding — the each text is complete, compact, and easy- 
texts provide a strong, practical program __ to-use. Its unique format eliminates the use 
of grammar and usage and thorough training _ of several books, or turning back and forth 
in writing, reading, speaking, and listening. within one book. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois * Elmsford, New York 
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April 21-22—Pa. Assn. for the Study 
and Education of the Mentally 
Gifted, Annual Spring Conf., Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh 

April 22—Western Conf., Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators Assn., Mt. Lebanon 
Sr. H. S., Pittsburgh 

April 27-29 — Northeast Regional 
Conf., NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, Mt. Snow, Vermont 

April 28-29—Student PSEA Con- 
vention, State College, Slippery 
Rock 

April 29—Pa. Council of Teachers of 


Mathematics, State College, Clarion 

May 4-6—National Assn., School 
Boards Annual Conv., Philadelphia 

June 25-30—NEA Convention, At- 
lantic City 

July 16-20 — Thirty-Ninth Annual 
School Administrators Conf., 
Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park 

July 20-22—Pa. Science Teachers 
Assn., Summer Conf., State Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg 

August 6-11—Local Branch Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 





September 29-30 — Student PSE 


Leadership Conf., Allenberry-or - 


the Yellow Breeches 

September 29-October 4—NEA D: - 
partment of Rural Education, Hi - 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh 


October 1-4—NEA Conference 
County Superintendents, Hilte 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 


November 19-21—Fall Conf., PSE. 
Dept. of Supervision and Cu: 
riculum, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris 











WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 








BRYANT [Feachers Bureau 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—43rd Year 


Tuos. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 











burg 
i] 
ADAMS oxo | 
AGENCY 
605 14th St., N.W.—Washington D.C. 
Member NATA Write Today 22nd YEAR 
IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


$4,000 — Positions — $7,500 











TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper guidance, 


you may make a wrong move which 


will prove inconvenient and costly. Why not put your future in 


the hands of an old established agency of recognized merit, a member of 
National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 


Est. 1913 


Visit our office 


Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street 


¥% block from the capitol. 











COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


42 Court Street 


Immediate o 


Ind. Arts, Mech. Dr., 


JEfferson 8-5400 


nings: Kgn., Grades 1, 2,3,4. Eng., French, Span. Home Ec., 
Guid., Rem. Read., Psych., Special, Phys. Ed (Girls) 


Morristown, N.J. 


Write or phone for registration blank 


Harry G. Stuart 


William A. Busch 











401 Juniper Bldg. 


; 5-1745 
Kingsley {3 5-1746 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Tasshetediieny Day in the year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney \ Sunes 





E. F. Maloney, Jr. 











TEACHERS—We have aggre listed a of an positions—Elementary 
us 


Our many years of experience 





—Secondary e. y not 


in placing teachers—over thirty- five _years a _~ game management—give you expert guid- 


ance—so important in seeking a rite i 


diate] 


“Why put your future—so important 





to you—in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


8ist Year 


205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ap ee PENNA. 


Member National Associ th 














PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 
Atlantic {i 1 Bo 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


98 Member N.A.T.A. 
37th year 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Jane R. Addis } 
Edwin P. Addis § Mars. 


Quality positions continuously listed in Elementary, Secondary, College, and 


Administration. 
service by former school personnel. 


Local concentration plus national coverage. 
Enroll now. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 


Discriminating 














ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all gh from kinder- 
garten throu leaned ona 
Nation-Wide int 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO s) 











MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 
BALTIMORE 3° 
AGENCY 


Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
and administration. Write, telling us about yourself. 


William K. Yocum Manager 
Established 1925 Member N.A.T.A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 











WANTED: GOOD TEACHERS 


For positions in 14 Western States including 
Calif., Alaska, Hawaii. For particulars 
write CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, 
Wash. Member NATA. Mention this 
Magazine. 








HORNING 


Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 
colleges of N. Y., N. J., 

Penna., Md. and Del. 


Ralph V. Horning, Ed.D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
Devon, Penna. 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 











NEW JERSEY 


SPECIALIZING IN 

NEW JERSEY PLACEMENT 
Teaching - College - Administrative 
‘Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


226 East Hanover Street, Trenton 8, N. J. 





G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








NORTH JERSEY 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
JERSEY 
LOwell 7-4430 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW 


24 N. Van Brunt St 
NV (fal com Olan aeleselcn dele Application Form 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 








Temple 
niversity 
UMMER 
ESSIONS & 
for 1961 


Most Classes will be held in Curtis 
and Barton Halls, the recently 
completed, modern, entirely air- 
conditioned classroom buildings on 
the University Campus. 






A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate courses 
is offered to teachers, school principals and superintendents 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 


PRE-SESSION REGULAR SESSION SECOND SESSION 
Monday, June 5 to Monday, June 26 to Monday, August 7 to 
Friday, June 23 Friday, August 4 Friday, September g 
Registration Registration i Registration 
. 2 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Friday, June 23. 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Friday, A 
weesiamuie Saturday, June 24 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. “9st 4 9 a.m. to 2.30 P.m, 


Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 


A Latin-American studytour will be offered in Education. 


For further information write or visit DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Penna. 
OFFICE HOURS: Daily 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 Noon 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
TATE COLLEGES 
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Teachers: Needed and Important People! 


At Pennsylvania State Colleges. -Qualified faculty in many 
subjects. Broad cultural outlook. Professional knowhow from student 
teaching and related experiences. Costs: $200—basic fee plus $700—room, 
board, laundry, activities fee. Bachelor of science degree and State 


teaching certificate. Placement services. For information write presidents of 


State Colleges. 










Special Curricula President 
Business and Special Education Harvey A. Andruss fie 
Industrial Arts, Special Education Michael Duda 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts James H. Duckrey 
Library Science James Gemmell 
Health and Physical Education LeRoy J. Koehler 
Art Education, Library Science, Thomas R. Miller 
Special Education 

Art, Business, Home Economics, Music, 
Special Education 

Art Education, Library Science 

Health and Physical Education 
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Willis E. Pratt 






|. L. de Francesco 
Richard T. Parsons 






















Home Economics, Music, Library Science 
Industrial Arts, Library Science 

Business Education, Library Science 

Health and Physical Education 

Music, Health and Physical Education 


mmer sessions of twelve weeks. 


now have graduate divisions leading to the master of educati¢ 


Lewis W. Rathgeb 
D. L. Biemesderfer 
Ralph E. Heiges ® 
Norman Weisenfluh 
T. Noel Stern “ be. 

















$s prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positio | 
ges have regular college years of two semesters September to 












